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Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 
—As You Like It. 
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(From a Photograph by A. G. Wallihan, Lay, Colorado.—Copyright.) 


LARIATING ELK.—A Mid-Winter Sport of the Far West. 


The cowboys are wont to capture elk in this manner during the deep snows of February 
and March. At this season the elk are hornless, making successful ‘‘rope slinging” easy. 
Sometimes the boys will ear-mark the captives with the special mark of some popular young 
lady and turn them loose again. 
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THE CHALLENGE. 


By MONTEZUMA. 


“Who dares!” 

The herald echoes bear the gage 

The woodland lists along. 

On battlemented cliffs no longer wage 

The wind strifes with the old spruce giants strong. 
Both, wonderingly, pause to eager mark 

When blares 

That haughty challenge flung adown the park: 
“Who dares! Who dares! Who dares!” 


“Who dares— 
Be he of high or low degree, 
I question not estate, 
Stag-royal knight or squire hart—with me 
To prove his deserts or to court his fate 
In honorable joust, deciding he 
Who bears 
The guerdon of pure amorous chivalry ? 
Who dares! Who dares! Who dares!” 
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THE CHALLENGE. 


“Who dares!” 

The craven aspens cowering quake 

Beneath that menace dread; 

The war-worn spruces their grim frontlets shake ; 
The brawlsome torrent quivers in its bed. 

Cliffs knit their beetling brows and, waked anon 
Within their lairs, 

Wood ogres frown as shrills the echo on: 
“Who dares! Who dares! Who dares!” 


‘“Who dares!” 

How recreant all the knavish churls 

Of erstwhile vaunting boasts! 

No herald rival now his scroll unfurls— 
Bar sinister or dexter. Where the hosts 
Of battle-eager champions of the wold? 
Forbears 

Then every lusty warrior young and old? 
‘*Who dares! Who dares! Who dares!” 


“Who dares!” 

The shrill defiance rings amain 

O’er silent copse and dell. 

Is there no free lance in this broad domain 
To tilt in tourney with this braggart fell ? 
No stag of merit to dispute his reign ? 

Ill fares 

A coward ever! Mark the taunt again: 
“Who dares! Who dares! Who dares!” 


L’ Envol. 


The white moon smiles alike on he and I, 
Hunter and wapiti. 

On unstained sward and guiltless conscience lie 
Its blessings equally. 

Read ye the moral: King and Poet yet, 
Each to his share, 

Joying our one God’s largess without fret— 
I did not dare! 


Home Raunche, Routt County, Colorado. 
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A WEEK WITH A NORTH MICHIGAN GAME WARDEN. 


By JAMES A. KNIGHT. 


F all people, we 
Knights of the 
Trigger are most 
deeply interested 
in game _ protec- 
tion. Indeed so 
thoroughly alive 
to the necessity 
for more stringent 

« laws and their en- 
forcement have sportsmen become that 
through their influence the Legislators 
in several of our Northern States have 
passed very strict enactments and made 
liberal provision for a sufficient force of 
wardens to secure comparative freedom 
from the large number of violations that 
formerly took place. Yet, generous as 
our law-makers have been, both as re- 
gards appropriations for service as well 
as the conferring of special authority upon 
wardens, there is a much larger fund 
needed to thoroughly suppress the illegal 
killing of game and fish as well as to 
properly look after the feathered friends 
of humanity. 

Michigan has a State Game and Fish 
Warden, with ten Deputies at Large, as 
well as County Wardens. It may be 
interesting to the reader to secure an 
insight into the work and duties of a 
warden, as well as a knowledge of the 





difficulties and trials and (incidentally) 
temptations encountered in these lines of 
work. Of course a warden has the same 
privileges as any other sportsman, and is 
not slow to take advantage of them when 
so situated as to benefit himself or others 
by his act. I say ‘‘as any other sports- 
man” advisedly. A warden should be 
a thorough sportsman, an adept woods- 
man, ardent fisherman, a devoted student 
of natural history and also a thoroughly 
advanced scholar in the study of man- 
kind. Not losing sight of one very valua- 
ble quality—perfect gentlemanliness at 
all times. 

A Deputy Warden or State Deputy is 
usually detailed for service in cases where 
the County is not so well prepared to 
bear the expense of his work or in cases 
where the County Warden is so well- 
known that he cannot act without having 
the violators fully informed beforehand 
as to his movements. Although during 
the hunting season just closed there was 
ample work in the field for all the war- 
dens—principally in enforcing the license 
feature—I will not here attempt a dis- 
cussion of the game laws of this or any 
other State, nor any details of them fur- 
ther than to remark that I believe every 
sportsman to be fully alive to the necessity 
for their faithful observance. 

















A WEEK WITH A NORTH MICHIGAN GAME WARDEN. 


One morning about the last of Octo- 
ber, as I was busily arranging for our 
coming hunting season, I was called to 
the telephone. ‘Hello, Jim. Can you 
come over a minute or so?” “Yes.” So, 
dropping in upon our game warden a few 
minutes later Iam greeted with: “Want 
to take a little trip with me up west? 
I've some complaints to look up and will 
be gone a week or more. The season 
opens Friday and we will be in a good 
deer country where you will run good 
chances of getting a deer.” 

“When will you start ?” 

“ Leave to-night on the five thirty, stop 
all night at N , tomorrow will stage 
it over to M L——, some thirty 
miles, and from there will radiate as it 
were. Will you go?” 

Well, now! Here is a pretty pickle! 
Tuesday morning, and Thursday night 
I was to leave to join the boys. How 
can Iaccept? Yes; I have it. I'll go 
with Dave and when I get back can skip 
over with the boys for a few days. Lucky 
thing I got my shells loaded last night. 
“Yes; I'll go and will meet you at the 
depot this evening.” 

We left on time and after a 70-mile 
ride to N put in a miserably cold 
night at a hotel—in fact could not sleep 
for the cold; but a good hot breakfast 
made partial amends. Early next morn- 
ing we took the stage (or rather it took 
us) and, with six inches of fresh light 
snow on top of frozen roads, we needed 
no further exercise. The swinging, jolt- 
ing and jarring of the spring seat of that 
lumber wagon (stage?) was amply suffi- 
cient to start, work and limber up every 
joint of my anatomy, so that for a week 
tollowing I could travel. the woods like a 
deer, bending under or swaying to one 
side of the brush and branches without 
so muchas having them touch me. And 
such roads! over hills, through cedar 
swamps (laid with corduroy, where the 
horses. would pull the wagon on top of a 
log and then instinctively stop and await 
the “ Ker—chug!” before walking further). 
How it all reminds me of my childhood 
in Lower Michigan, where that was the 
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regulation roadway; only that in those 
days a horse team was a luxury. Dave 
says: “Jim, this is fine. After this day's 
ride you will be willing to walk all the 
time and there is nothing so good asa 
good start.” Well, we had it. About 
noon we struck the first house, where our 
driver said we would eat. We got a very 
fair North Woods dinner and were soon 
on the road again. We had seen lots of 
deer tracks in the new snow, but no deer 
—which perhaps was a special dispensa- 
tion, as I am very quick to shoot and 
might have forgotten that it still lacked 
one day of being open season and that a 
warden was in the wagon with me. 
Finally, just at dark, we entered the saw- 
mill town of M L , located on 
the shore of Lake Superior, where we 
secured accommodations over-night and, 
passing as hunters, Dave got a few 
“pointers” as to where we must look for 
game; for of course it would not do to 
advertise his business in that locality. 
Certainly there were one or two reliable 
persons to assist by directing us to the 
camps of the alleged violators, but of 
this matter the men of the town were in 
ignorance. Giving out as our purpose 
to hunt a few days back on the S—— 
River, we tried to engage a team to make 
the trip, but with no avail, as the teams 
were all busy; so we must foot it. Tak- 
ing our guns and packs, with such food 
as we expected to need, we started off at 
daylight next morning, fully expecting to 
return at night with our prisoners, attend 
to their trial the next day and then go 
after some others in another locality. But 








“The best laid plans of mice and men 
Gang aft aglee’’— 
and they did this time. Facing a driving 
north-west snow-storm, we tramped west- 
ward, sometimes on the beach, sometimes 
in the woods, until, along about noon, we 
came to some apparently deserted camps 
along the lake shore. Dave proposed 
that we light a fire in one, out of the 
wind, and there eat our dinner and rest. 
To this I acceded, but as we drew closer 
I noticed smoke rising from a little log 
shanty, towards which we hastened— 
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expecting fully to capture a violator red- 
handed with a venison dinner ready to 
sit down to. Instead, we were met at 
the door by a very pleasant-looking man, 
behind whom stood a not so pleasant- 
looking dog—a cross between a hound 
and a bull-dog. Answering our “ How- 
do?” he invited us in out of the storm 
and we gladly. accepted—being fully in- 
vestigated by the aforesaid dog—until a 
command to “ Go lie down, you, Romey,” 
from our French host sent the inquisitive 
animal to retirement behind the stove. 

How I would welcome the possession 
of a good camera that I might give the 
reader a treat in “Interior Decorations” 
as cartied out in that diminutive log camp, 
a view of our host and a hundred other 
scenes illustrative of woods life; but my 
inclinations lean towards the reel and 
trigger rather than to lens or sketch- 
book—so that my pictures must be of 
the pen. The cabin was about ten feet 
square inside, with one very small win- 
dow to admit light when it was too cold 
or stormy to have the door open. A floor 
of rough boards (picked up along the 
beach), a roof of the same materials, be- 
neath which one could barely stand up- 
right. For table and benches, as well as 
for a small bunk in one corner, the storm- 
washed beach had furnished all necessary 
material, even to the nails. The oven of 
an old-fashioned stove did duty as a 
stove, mounted on a box of sand to raise 
it high enough, also serving to safely 
catch the cinders dropping from cracks 
and the badly fitting door. From the 
roof dangled strings of fur hung up to 
dry. On the table a few tin dishes, an 
old lamp, bags of cartridges, tobacco, 
matches and what not were laid or piled 
handily or otherwise according to what 
was first wanted. Our host, a character 
in himself, is well worthy of the best that 
can be said of him. What, dear reader, 
would you expect to find in and on a 
man in such surroundings? He was of 


medium height, rather round-shouldered 
from “toting” or packing heavy strings 
of traps about the woods; with long rich 
dark brown wavy hair, brown eyes, light 
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moustache, with the rest of his face as 
cleanly shaven as any city man’s, and he 
was as clean in appearance as any one 
could desire. His apparel consisted of a 
very good woolen shirt, grey woolen 
pants, with the regular northern socks 
and rubbers. Can we ever forget his 
appearance as he stood by the stove fry- 
ing a few pieces of pork, holding one up 
on a fork till it cooled while he intently 
and earnestly talked with us of matters 
in the outside world or, later, with both 
hands grasping the handle of an “Acme” 
frying pan which he was shaking back 
and forth to start the flap-jack on its ‘‘ up 
and over” journey? Learning his name, 
we were surprised to find him one of 
the men against whom a complaint was 
lodged (with the added statement that 
“they have a wagon load of deer ready 
to market when the season opens”). Here 
was one of our men, surely; yet camped 
alone some six or seven miles from where 
he was reported to have been in camp 
with two companions devastating the for- 


ests of deer before the legal period and 


here we find him—a poor ignorant lone 
trapper eating stale salt pork and poorer 
flap-jacks in a country where five minute's 
work with a rifle and his dog would have 
afforded him many an excellent repast of 
venison! yes; even then, as we shared 
our scanty supply of food did he eat of 
it almost ravenously. Yet some men 
will deny themselves that they may gain 
money and with this thought in mind I 
left Dave to talk to the trapper while I 
poked about the old camp building to 
see if there were any deer hanging up 
there or in the woods close by. Finding 
no indications of any fresh meat, I went 
back tocamp. Still passing ourselves as 
hunters we asked the trapper if there 
were not some other hunters back in the 
woods with whom we could stop fora 
few days to hunt, as we had no camp of 
our own but were expecting some frien«|s 
to come in later. Yes; there were some 
hunters, he thought “about five-six mile 
back my other camp. I moos go on the 
town to-day to get me some tabac and 
some odaire tings, and you fellow can 
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stay here over-night. When I come back 
in morning will go in canoe up river to 


odaire camp.” The “odaire” camp, we 
learned, was six miles up the river by 
canoe but nearly ten to take the woods 
for it, as several détours (to avoid swamps) 
greatly increased the distance. After the 
trapper started to go ‘‘on the town” with 
his dog, Dave and I took a ramble over 
the country towards where we had heard 
shooting while eating our lunch, but, 
finding no hunters or indications of deer 
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Dave was in the line of duty, he would 
start afoot ,early next morning and en- 
deavor to locate the camp from directions 
given by the trapper. I was to await the 
trapper’s return from town and if possible 
ride up with him. Bright and early Dave 
started out on his long tramp—his only 
expectation (now that the open season 
was in) being to catch some unlicensed 
hunter or perhaps a batch of non-resi- 
dents, who thought to pass the season 
unmolested in that wild locality. About 
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“*T had to break a path through the ice for about two miles before reaching open water.” 


slaying, we returned to the camp to spend 
the night. On the way back we came 
out on the river where the trapper’s canoe 
was drawn up and the sight of it at once 
decided that if we both went to the upper 
camp some one must walk if not both, 
in case the trapper had much of a load 
up. The cange was about twelve feet 
long, eighteen inches wide at its widest 
part and perhaps sixteen inches deep—a 
veritable dug-out and so old that it 
scarcely seemed strong enough to float. 
That night in camp we decided that, as 





g o'clock our trapper returned from town 
loaded with a pack of supplies to take to 
his upper camp; for, as we afterwards 
learned, he maintained one main estab- 
lishment with two outlying ones; of which 
the one we first discovered was his “Beach 
Camp.” I soon found that his pack was 
not the only one to take up the river, as 
he began to pick two more bags with 
odds and ends; so that when we were 
finally ready to embark the canoe load 
consisted of the two men, dog, three 
guns, three bags of freight, two piles of 
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traps and an axe. Another dilemma 
stared us in the face; for we, found that, 
over-night, our river had frozen over in 
all the quiet places, necessitating another 
consideration of the means of transporta- 
tion. Now, I can walk when I must and 
1 can paddle a canoe as well as any one; 
but as between walking ten miles with a 
heavy load and canoeing six —even 
though the ice must be broken with a 
paddle—I stand recorded in favor of the 
canoe route. Yet another question to 
settle: My companion being very cau- 
tious and (as he said) unable to swim, 
did not favor the canoe trip until I assured 
him that I did not care about taking a 
cold bath; that I was no tenderfoot; 
could handle a canoe as well as himself. 
Thus assured, he consented to start— 
scating himself in the stern while I knelt 
in the bow. Slow progress was made, 
as I had to break a path through the ice 
for about two miles, when we reached 
open water—having by that time demon- 
strated to my friend in the rear that I 
could handle a paddle and a dug-out. 
After reaching the open water we made 
rapid progress—only halting to shoot a 
snipe, muskrat, two mink, and a couple 
of ducks for our supper. On reaching 
the upper camp we find Dave already 
there, with a good fire built and water 
brought from the river. We soon have 
supper cooking and then as the trapper 
has but a small bunk and only what 
blankets he needs, I set about making a 
shake-down on the floor with hemlock 
branches where, with our coats for pil- 
lows, Dave and I put in a good sleep. 
While supper is cooking I will tell you 
about this camp. Situated on the bank 
of the river right under a high bluff stands 
an abandoned lumber camp, still having 
a tolerable roof. Our lone friend had, 
by gathering up loose boards around, 
secured sufficient lumber to partition off 
one corner of the interior and put an inner 
roof on it so that he had a camp within 
a camp. Here he hada fairly good stove, 
two stools and a shelf table and was quite 
cosily fixed. 

Supper over, we helped skin and stretch 
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the mink and muskrat hides while be- 
tween puffs of the ever-present pipe we 
plied our host with questions as to the 
lay of the land, where the old roads were 
if any, and particularly where to look for 
other hunters’ camps. Dave had, in his 
walk up from the beach camp, found no 
other hunters and had not seen a deer; 
yet we were assured that “ Dere’s deer 
dere” and ‘ Dere’s deer dere” by our 
host as he waved his hand towards the 
highland south and west of us. * Well, 
boys, I am not going to miss some fun 
to-morrow. We'll eat venison,” I an- 
nounced, “ before another sleep.” 

“Yes; we gets tree deer to-morrow,” 
said the trapper, pulling his license from 
an inner pocket, “and here’s ma tiguette.” 
While in town the day before he had 
learned of the license being required and 
(hearing also that a “game ward” was 
likely to call his way) he thought best 
to be provided for. “I no got much tam 
to hunt deer—ma tr—r—rap tak all ma 
tam. But if it come mooch snow to- 
night I tak a little tam to hunt with you 
boys,” he announced. ‘I no got tings 
fixed here for company; but if you can 
stand what I have you are mooch wel- 
comed to stop here it you not find the 
odaires.” Right gladly we thanked him 
for the kindness and said that if we could 
not find our party by Sunday noon we 
would return to town; meanwhile we 
would be only too happy to camp with 
him and trusted to be able to have more 
meat than we would eat. Before. going 
to bed Dave made an observation of the 
weather outside—returning with the re- 
mark: “There'll be plenty of snow in 
the morning; it’s just falling all over it- 
self now in its hurry to get down.” 
Another good long smoke, during which 
we were given a deeper insight into the 
character and disposition of our friend. 
We discovered that for nine years he had 
been trapping in that country, mostly 
alone, as the territory would not support 
two men. He had abuut one hundred 
traps, including seven for bear, besides 
innumerable dead-falls. His operations 


extended for from five to ten miles in all 














directions from his river camp. 
He said that he rarely shot a 
deer, no matter how good a 
chance offered, unless he needed 


the meat. This I have found to 
be characteristic of the trappers; 
they have enough work in attend- 
ing their traps and do not care to 
bother with deer. Our friend did 
not even have one hung up here, 
though they came to water right 
at the very door of his camp. 
Nor would he even allow the dog 
to step outside alone—for ‘dat 
dog catch and killa deer.” I now 
believe one of our best game pro- 
tectives to be the encouragement 
of the trappers by an increased 
bounty on noxious vermin that 
are so destructive to game—par- 
ticularly wolves, lynxes and 
foxes. 

“Four a.m.! All hands up! 
there's over:a foot of fresh snow.” 
We were not long getting a hasty 
breakfast and making prepara- 
tions for astart. As day broke 
we piled out and filed away towards 
the uplands where our guide directed us 
how to go to the camps we sought—say- 
ing that he would try to get a deer for 
himself while we were gone. We bade 
him farewell in case we should not come 
back that way and left him. Scarcely 
five minutes elapsed until we heard the 
roar of his gun and with a “Come on, 
Dave. Let's see what he’s got,” my 
ardent nature led me to take up his track. 
“There he comes with one,” I exclaimed, 
as I caught sight of him through the 
trees. There he was with a fine 140- 
pound spike-horn, ripping mad too. 
“That dam gun, she serve me one bad 
trick again. I could smash him on a 
tree,” he said while relating how, when 
he shot at this deer, another had jumped 
out from behind a little bush and gave 
him a good chance to shoot but the gun 
would not work at all. The first cartridge 
had burst, leaving half of the shell in the 
chamber. I volunteered the removal of 
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‘*The deer started to run, drawing the fire of Dave 
and the trapper.” 


the half shell while he dressed his deer 
and succeeded in accomplishing that 
difficult task with the scanty materials at 
hand by the time he was through with 
his job. He then suggested going part 
way with us to look up trapping signs. 
We soon found that he was a walker and, 
being as yet unaccustomed to the -deep 
snow, we had to frequently call a halt on 
him to get our breath. Just after one of 
these resting spells, while picking our 
way carefully through a choice piece of 
hunting ground, I saw a deer feeding 
under a beech tree ahead of us. Quickly 
indicating my discovery, intentions and 
desires to my comrades, I took advantage 
of a favoring up-turned root to lessen the 
distance and the chances of a long shot. 
Taking careful aim I pulled and was sur- 
prised to see the deer raise its head and 
look towards us. Quickly throwing in 
another shell I fired again and then the 
deer turned and stepped out of sight. 
We deployed carefully and with the re- 
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sult that the deer started to run, drawing’ 
the fire of Dave and the trapper, but, 
continuing to run, it speedily came into 
range of my gun and fell, shot through 
the neck. After hanging it up we pro- 
ceeded on, seeing more deer but not get- 
ting any shots. We reached the old 
camps we were in search of, only to find 
them burned out. No one else near nor 
any tracks indicating the recent presence 
of human beings other than ourselves. 
“Well, Jim” says Dave, “I guess we'll 
bunk up with Frenchy to-night and to- 
morrow get back to M | F Sg 

“Well, I’ve got one deer to take home 
with us, any way, and perhaps I may let 
you take it in and I'll stop with the trap- 
per a while. The hunting seems pretty 
good hereabouts.” 

Returning to camp Dave suggested 
that we “spread out,” to meet near where 
my deer hung and take it into camp. 
Agreeable to this I sauntered off looking 
the timber over with reference to future 
expeditions in that locality and feeling 
that an acquaintance with those woods 
would be very desirable. I reached the 
scene of my morning’s shooting just be- 
fore sun-down. Finding myself ahead of 
Dave, I sat down on a log and was just 
about to fill my pipe when a crash behind 
in the brush caused me to turn my head 
and right about twenty rods off was a 
monstrous big buck tearing along on the 
run. Sliding off the log onto my knee 
I covered an opening just ahead of him 
and as the huge bulk crossed the sights 
I pulled on him. Down he went into 
the snow, up and away again—getting 
the second shot before he got into thick 
timber. As I rose to my feet I hardly 
knew what to think about it. Was our 
host’s prophecy of “tree deer” to be 
verified or was I to be the subject of a 
disappointing shot, bringing blood, but 
just at dark and in strange territory too? 
It might snow over-night; then Good- 
bye deer, unless our friend’s dog could 
find him next morning. These thoughts 
passed through my mind rapidly as I 
stood there and yet I was to be spared 
the worry, for the startled and wounded 


animal was circling off in the woods and 
finally headed back towards me. I ex- 
pected him to come right on but instead 
he ran behind a little bushy hemlock and 
stood looking at me, some fifteen or 
twenty rods away. What a sight for an 
artist! that magnificent head crowned 
with a noble set of antlers, set in a back- 
ground of rich dark green hemlock. One 
shot for the forehead and he’s mine. 
What? A miss! apparently, for he still 
stands there as I aim for another shot. 
But Hold; that’s too fine a set of horns 
to spoil by shooting. I'll risk a guess on 
a body shot. Reader, Can vou stand in 
my shoes and blame me for missing a 
deer’s head at that distance and under 
those circumstances? At my next shot 
there was a whirl, a scattering of snow 
and a flash of brown as I shut my teeth 
and pumped a farewell shot at him; then 
my heart dropped about four inches lower 
than it usually belongs as I thought, 
“Well! Well! five shots and he’s going 
yet.” However, I must see how it is and 
I plough over to the little hemlock. No 
blood where he stood; first jump, no 
better; second jump, one little red spot, 
with a greatly disproportionate increase 
at every succeeding jump. Careful, now; 
he may be watching for a rush at me. I 
go on slowly, looking all about me—gun 
ata ready. Aha! there he is, down, yet 
struggling so that a merciful neck shot 
settles matters. What a monster he is— 
the largest deer I ever saw, thinks I as I 
make preparations to get him into camp. 
Just at this juncture Dave arrives, having 
heard my cannonading and announces 
that I have killed his deer. * Yes; I have 
tracked that fellow for over two miles 
and as he kept coming towards the river 
I hoped to get him before dark and now 
you've gone and killed him.” 

“Well, Dave, here's two deer and two 
of us. Say you killed one; but mind you, 
this fellow’s head goes into my den as 
soon as I can get it mounted.” 

“We had no call to quarrel over the 
deer, for the next morning Dave fell in 
with a likely looking doe that he con- 
cluded to confiscate to domestic pur- 
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poses. We had venison for our supper 
that night and by the help of the trapper 
planned a transportation of our meat to 
M iF , where we could catch the 
stage for the railroad. Loading the three 
deer into the dug-out, I was to paddle 
down the river two miles to where the 
trapper kept another canoe. He and 
Dave were to meet me there; then we 
would divide up, lash the canoes side by 
side (a /a catamaran) and proceed to the 
Beach Camp; thence we would tote the 
deer to the lake shore (where the trapper 
had a sail-boat) and with it proceed to 
town. He would accompany us for a 
consideration and bring back the boat. 
If our up trip in the canoe had been risky, 
it was certainly more so bound down. 
The canoe trimmed all right but sat so 
low in the water that a slight ripple would 
wash inboard and it was as cranky a rig 
and as heavily loaded as I ever handled. 
I did not proceed far before I thought 
best to put a few matches in my cap (to 
keep them dry in case of a very likely 
upset), as it was getting dark and the 
river was full of snags that were exceed- 
ingly unpleasant and dangerous to strike 
against. Happily I made the trip with- 
out accident and, meeting the others as 
appointed, we rigged up and proceeded 
down the river under the pilotage of our 
trapper who knew of all the snags, bars 
and channels—only failing us in one case 
when, becoming engrossed in describing 
some of his adventures, he failed to note 
a shoal on to which we were well driven 
by a stiff current and my vigorous pad- 
dling. This mishap gave rise to fears of a 
night swim; yet before acting too hastily 
in such a matter we concluded to try all 


other means for our relief. At last, after 
much pushing and pulling, we slid off and 
were again under way—a little more 
alert to the dangers of night navigation. 
By this time the moon had risen and was 
of some assistance in showing the snags; 
yet the many sudden turns and twists 
that our guide gave us showed how well 
he knew the route and how unsafe it 
would have been for us without his 
assistance. Before 10 o'clock we were 
landed at the portage and, having the 
deer in the canoe (drawn up well ashore), 
we carried our lesser baggage over to the 
camp, intending to get something to eat 
before doing the heavy part of the work. 
By 1 o'clock we had effected the portage, 
launched and loaded the sail boat and, 
with a gentle south-west breeze under a 
ripplv clouded but moonlit sky, were 
afloat once more on Old Superior. With 
what satisfaction we smoked and talked 
over the trip and how our friend pressed 
us for a repetition of the visit when we 
could tarry. longer—finally getting from 
me a not-unwilling promise to come back 
soon. True, Dave had not accomplished 
much in the way of securing any con- 
victions; yet he deduced much valuable 
information from his experience on this 
trip that will be exceedingly useful in 
preventing certain violations later on. 

Lastly. My wife says that I had better 
kill more deer for the amount of story. 
However, as the incidents of this tale 
comprise a truthful recital of personal ex- 
periences, I can not allow my pen to err 
in such a small matter as a few deer more 
or less. 


Sault de Sainte Marie, Michigan. 
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Since morn earth lay in the sun's fierce thrall; 
But now the twilight comes again. 

And anon, the perfume-freighted dusk will fall— 
A guerdon, soft and sweet, for all our pain. 


Council Bluffs, Towa. 





CAN OUR QUAILS BE RESTORED? 


By THOMAS C. ABBOTT. 


IFTY years ago, when the writer 
was but a small! boy, quails in New 
Jersey were an every day sight curing 
most of the year. At that time we had 
(at my old farm-home) a barn standing in 
a corner where three fields met, which 
building was used for the storage of grain; 
and all our grain was threshed there. In 
those days most of the grain was threshed 
out with the old-time flail and was a win- 
ter’s job for the hired men. Many a time 
have I peeped through the cracks of the 
floor and seen the quails feeding on the 
grains of wheat or rye that had fallen 
through to the ground beneath. In one 
field of not more than twenty-three acres 
I have found, in the breeding season, four 
or five nests; and this within three miles 
of town. That these birds breed here 
yet in some numbers is true, but not in 
the open ground. Mowing and reaping 
machines are accountable for that and 
now they nest in hedges, thickets and 
woodland, where formerly they never 
nested. But if farm machinery has pro- 
duced this change in their habits, it has 
in one way made such a change safe; 
for it has destroyed the different snakes 
which were the deadly enemies of the 
young birds. The growth of civilization 
and the filling up of the country with 
people has driven off the hawks, owls 
and skunks (which formerly were so 
plentiful) and the birds have fewer ene- 
mies. Moreover, where once it was all 
primeval forest, where quails never go, 
it is now open farmland with feed in 
plenty. The now ever-present breech- 
loader is accountable for the fast decreas- 
ing numbers of this bird in part, and the 
utter disregard of game laws in the past 
has produced the inevitable effect. The 
question is, Can the birds still here be 
saved ? 
Judging by analogy, I would say that 
they can and will be. Twenty years ago, 


shad in the Delaware River had become 
so scarce, that only people of wealth could 
have them on their tables. The United 
States Fish Commission was created by 
Congress, and set at work with these (and 
other fish), and, here in 1896, we are hav- 
ing offered us shad of from five to seven 
pounds in weight at from thirty to fifty 
cents each, and other fish in proportion. 
What has been done with the fish can be 
done with the game, and especially with 
the quail. 

It would seem to be really less trouble 
to raise them than fish and they would 
not, like foreign game, need acclimating. 
If one-tenth of the money expended at 
tournaments for prizes, targets, pigeons 
and entrance-moneys were spent by the 
various gun clubs in the propagation of 
game, it would not be long before a 
marked change would come over the face 
of our country in this respect. 

There has been a deal of nonsense 
written by closet naturalists and would- 
be sportsmen about the quail and its 
habits. By many he is classed as a true 
partridge; yet in the writer’s judgment 
he is no more a partridge than our com- 
mon cotton-tail hare is a rabbit. The 
partridge never, when flushed, flies to 
heavy cover; and is not a migratory bird. 
The quail of the older States zs partially 
migratory and seeks the heaviest cover 
he can find when flushed in the open. 
But our bird is (like the partridge) mon- 
ogamous, and the true European quail I 
believe is not. The question, Can our 
bird when frightened withhold its scent ? 
has often been asked. Forty years’ ex- 
perience with them has convinced me 
that they do withhold their scent at such 
times, but ot voluntarily. Jt is the effect 
of fright and I have seen it so often dem- 
onstrated with dogs of all sorts seeking 
them, and under so many different con- 
ditions of ground, weather, and other 
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circumstances, that there is no room left 
me for doubt. That quails can be bred 
in confinement, admits of no doubt. Not 
many months ago a writer from Phila- 
delphia gave in the American Field his 
experience on this point, and I regret 
that I have not that paper now by me to 
quote from. If I remember rightly, his 
claim was that they were but little more 
trouble to raise than chickens; and it is 
to be regretted that this writer did not 
say in what way he had made a success- 
ful effort. If there is any secret about it, 
that secret should be open to all; for, 
though we may succeed in importing 
foreign game birds—such as the Chinese 
as well as the common pheasant of the 
British Isles—and have them do well 
here, we never will succeed in getting a 
more delightful and interesting game 
bird than our own American quail. There 
is no doubt that much of the misunder- 
standing concerning the habits of game 
birds arises from the fact that those who 
have written of them do so from a merely 
local standpoint; and this is, I think, 
especially the case with sportsmen writers. 
They write of the bird or birds as they 
have observed them in some particular 
section of the country and too often 
jump to the conclusion that their habits 
and haunts are everywhere the same. 
What may be the case with the quails 
of the Southern and Western States, I do 
not know from personal observation; but 
with those of New Jersey I do know that 
an annual partial migration takes place 
during early autumn. Forester, in his 
“Field Sports,” noted this fact and he 
was right about it. Colonel Starr, writ- 
ing from Texas of the same bird in his 
chapter on quail-shooting, in “Shooting 
on Upland, Marsh and Stream,” takes 
occasion to deny that quails are migra- 
tory to any great extent; or, that they 
withhold their scent when frightened. 
He writes of theth as he finds them in 
Texas, and no doubt truly. Forester 
wrote of them as he found them in the 
older States, and just as truly; yet he 
knew no more of the Texan bird than 
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Colonel Starr does of the Eastern bird, 
except by hearsay. 

If the birds raised in a state of nature 
are partially migratory, would those bred 
in confinement, and turned out when fully 
grown, become the same? If only par- 
tially so, and they should do as the wild 
ones do—namely, return later in the 
season to their breeding grounds, there 
to remain—it would not matter. But 
the question is, Would they do it or 
would they wander away to return here 
no more? All of these seemingly trifling 
matters will need to be looked into with 
care before game propagation can be an 
assured success; but they are not nearly 
so difficult as many of the problems en- 
countered and solved by the U. S. Fish 
Commission. People at large have been 
taught by this bureau the value of fish 
as a food, the need of propagation and 
(during the close season) of its protection 
from entire destruction; and they are 
beginning to ask why as much can not 
be done for the game. To the writer 
this is one of the most favorable signs of 
the times. It shows that people who 
heretofore felt no interest in such matters 
are now thinking of them and reasoning 
about them; that the ball of public opinion 
(sometimes so hard to set in motion) has 
begun to roll and in the right direction. 
We read a great deal of field-trials, and 
the performers there; but there are only 
a very small proportion of men who love 
setters and pointers, who are patrons of 
these trials. That many would like to 
own well-bred and highly trained dogs 
is true; but not unless they can enjoy 
the pleasure of seeing them work on 
game. Moreover, they cannot afford to 
take long trips from home and business 
to enjoy shooting; so they do without 
dogs, and do their shooting over the traps. 
Let a United States Game Commission 
be appointed, with as full powers as those 
of the Fish Commission, and set at work; 
and I feel sure that there are hundreds 
of sportsmen who would come forward 
and give very substantial aid in saving 
Bob White from extermination. 
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It is I believe on record that when this 
country was first being settled by white 
men the Indians dreaded to see the “white 
man’s bird” (as they called our quail), 
deeming it to be a certain sign that the 
white men’s settlements were near. The 
quail has ever been fond of a settled 
country, because in it he finds fewer of 
his old-time enemies and a plentiful sup- 
ply of nutritious foods. If from the very 
first they had never been molested, there 
is no computing how plentiful they would 
be now. They are, as we all know, not 
a wild bird by nature, and seem at times 
to court the society of man. There are 


A KENTUCKY 
By H. 


“SLOWING for many 

miles between deeply- 

‘ cut cliffs through the 

"ia; Blue Grass region 

# of Kentucky is 

' ~ the beautiful 

Dick’s River. It is said to have taken 
its name from “Captain Dick,” a famous 
Indian chief who was a contemporary of 
the celebrated pioneer Daniel Boone and 
whose favorite hunting grounds bordered 
the stream. Dick’s River rises not far 
from the famous old Southern summer 
resort Crab Orchard (in Lincoln county) 
and empties into the Kentucky within 
sight of where the world-famed “High 
Bridge” (two hundred and eighty feet 
high) spans that waterway from towering 
walls of solid limestone. Dick’s River is 
an ideal bass stream and, in spite of the 
seiner and the dynamiter, which—may it 
be said to Kentucky’s shame—despoil 
the little river every year, it furnishes the 
genuine fisherman with a great deal of 
fine sport. It abounds in rocky pools 
and riffles, whirls and eddies, and is in 
every way adapted to the growth and 
support of the black beauties which de- 
light and exhilarate with the music of 
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many well-authenticated instances of their 
being hatched from the eggs under com- 
mon bantam hens and raised with the 
barnyard poultry —seeming, until the 
breeding season came around, well con- 
tented with their quarters. What has 
thus been done in isolated cases it seems 
but reasonable to suppose could be done 
by a well sustained and combined effort 
on the part of sportsmen’s clubs. We are 
often, and perhaps justly, accused of aping 
our English cousins. Would it not be 
well to ape them in this ? 

Yardville, New Jersey. 
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the multiplying reel. The late General 
Green Clay Smith of Washington City— 
minister, soldier, statesman and gentle- 
man—never let a year go by without a 
trip to Dick’s River and from it he took 
some of the finest black bass that ever 
filled a man with electric chills. He used 
to say that he had fished from Maine to 
California, but no where did he find the 
stream and the fish just to his notion like 
he did ‘‘up and down old Dick’s.” This 
spring fishing in Dick’s River has been 
particularly good and some fine “jump- 
ers” —as the boys thereabouts term the 
bass—have been caught, a few of them 
weighing from three-and-a-half to five 
pounds. 

The scenery along Dick’s River is ro- 
mantic. In some places it approaches 
the grandeur of the Hudson, though upon 
a smaller scale. Along its entire course 
upon one or the other side, generally 
upon both, it is walled by high cliffs cov- 
ered with heavy foliage and in June, when 
the wild flowers are in bloom, or earlier 
when the dog-wood blossoms make 
snow-banks against the grey and green 
of the hill-sides, there is much to delight 
the eye and the mind of the man who 
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hath poetry in his soul—and a minnow 
bucket in his hand. And at night when, 
tired and worn, he sits beside a flickering 
camp-fire on the self-same stream, listen- 
ing to the chirping choristers of the night 
and watching the gleam and giisten of 
the moonbeams that steal down between 


OF DICK’S 


RIVER. 


the overhanging cliffs and bound and 
dance upon the musical riffle, he can rest 
unmindful of the pestiferous things of 
this world and feel that, after all, he has 
not lived in vain. 

Danville, Kentucky. 


BASS FISHER’S SONG. 


By U. FRANCIS DUFF. 


Up in the morning early, 
Up in the morn and away; 

Off to the cool, birch-shadowed pool 
Far down the sylvan way! 


Brushing the dew from the grass 
With eager, hasting feet, 

While, overhead in the branches, 
The birds sing clear and sweet. 


Cloudy the arch of heaven; 

The breezes fallen to sleep; 
Placidly stretches the bass pool 

From which the grey rocks peep. 


Up in the morning early, 
Up in the morn and away ; 
Off to the cool, birch-shadowed pool 
Far down the sylvan way! 


Socorro, New Mexico. 





THE BIRDS OF THE BERMUDA ISLANDS. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


In Two Parts.—Part II. 


HOSE who have read the first part 

of this article will have perhaps 

been surprised at the few names that I 
could give as those of birds familiar to 
the Bermudian tourist’s sight. It is very 
much as if Nature in a critical mood, or 
with a desire to add as much as possible 
to the natural beauties of the group, had 
selected only those in whose brilliant 
plumage or sprightly ways she especially 
prided herself. Here are hedges of the 
glorious South Sea rose (whose name is 
now the oleander) that are fifteen feet in 
height and for many months of the year 
resplendent with a prodigal mass of 
bloom, and yet the blue-bird perched on 
their highest sprays fails not to absorb 
the attention of the passer-by. The color 
of His Majesty is purely celestial, with 
never a trace of the sombreness of terres- 


trial things: his breast is red as the rob- 
in’s and his eye as pert and fearless as 


the hawk’s. He is under the due pro- 
tection of the law and of this he seems 
aware. He delights to build in the shell 
ofa calabash that has been fastened among 
the boughs of a cedar tree, and where he 
has made his home his presence is best 
to be compared to that of a brilliant flower 
that flashes and vanishes in a hundred 
spots. 

One morning, after a storm, I went 
with a friend to the top of Fort George 
Hill—a little way west of the town of 
St. George’s—and there we found the 
darkies and the few white men there in 
a state of curious excitement. They 
were busily looking through their long 
telescope glasses at the North Rock, 
which is a sharp projection of the outer 
reef, some fifteen feet high and thirty feet 
long; and nine long miles from Fort 
George, the nearest land. As soon as I 
could get a glass to bear I was able to 
discern the cause of their excitement. 
It was certain there was something upon 


the rock, and as it moved and seemed to 
lift its arms at times, it grew to be our 
conviction that it must be a ship-wrecked 
sailor who had gained a foothold there. 
As he had been seen when the first keen- 
eyed darkey had searched the horizon at 
the break of day, and two hours had now 
elapsed, it was decided upon that a boat 
must be sent to his relief, and in half an 
hour more it was pulling away through 
Murray’s Anchorage in a rugged sea. 
Perhaps two hours later, when hundreds 
were watching the gradual approach of 
the gig to the rock, and when it was 
within less than a quarter of a mile, the 
man moved suddenly, lifted his arms 
aloft, and flew in a wearisome manner 
towards the coast! An eagle had caused 
the commotion, and the darkies were fain 
to up sail and scud for home. There is 
no doubt that the North Rock had been 
the first resting-place he had spied since 
he drifted through a howling gale from 
Barnegat, and, although it was sprayed 
with the salt sea waves and was far from 
land, it was good enough for him till his 
wings found rest after his flight of 700 
miles. 

The king-fisher is often seen in the 
vicinity of ponds, where he steals any- 
thing he is able to carry away. He is 
taught by experience to be just about as 
sociable as a Colorado wolf, and he al- 
ways keeps his eye on the gun. 

There is but one marine bird that may 
be called an inhabitant, and it is only 
seen during the warmer months, when it 
breeds among the cliffs along the coast. 
This is the tropic bird, and almost cer- 
tainly the descendant of those which first 
saw the Santa Maria and her sister ships 
come out of the eastern barren waste of 
seas. I say almost certainly, because 
the fleet of Columbus must have passed 
within a few leagues of the Bermudas, 
and the tropic birds I have often seen 
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when the islands were two hundred miles 
away. There are none of our common 
sea-gulls hovering about the group, be- 
cause they can so easily return to the 
coast, and evidently prefer the American 
flag. The tropic bird is larger than a 
dove and is nearly white, with yellow 
beak and two long, slender tail-feathers 
that are its distinguishing feature. It 
nests where you can easily see and handle 
its eggs and young, but is protected by 
a penalty of, I believe, fifty pounds ster- 
ling from the hunter and the naturalist. 
The scarcity of native marine birds is one 
of the freaks of Nature and it is strange 
in this connection to refer to the state- 
ments of the Rev. Lewis Hughes in the 
preceding article on this subject. 

That the birds were not equally dis- 
tributed is to be inferred from a poetical 
narrative of one R. Rich,a soldier wrecked 
on the east coast of St. George’s Island 
in 1609: 

“But yet these worthies forced were 
Opprest with weather againe, 


To run their ship betweene two rocks, 
Where she doth still remaine. 


And then on shore the island came, 
Inhabited by hogges, 

Some fowles and tortoyses there were, 
They onely had one dogge, 

To kill these swine, to yield them foode 
That little had to eate; 


Their store was spent, and all things scant, 
Alas! they wanted meate. 
A hundred hogges that dogge did kill, 
Their hunger to sustaine, 
And with such foode did in that ile 
Two and forty weekes remaine.”’ 
That must have been a good dog, but 
he was not a bird-dog. 
It will be easily comprehended that in 
a cluster of islands but twenty miles in 
length there can be but few game birds, 
and that for them to exist at all they 
must be protected the year around. The 
quail is often seen in the roads and paths 
of the islands, but is never shot. The 
ground-dove (a diminutive specimen of 
the pigeon family) is common and goes 
about in flocks of six or eight. Itisa 
very interesting and handsome bird and 
useful in the destruction of insects. 
But the bird which claims to own the 
islands, as it claims to own some of our 


own cities, isthe English sparrow. After 
a few years of patient endurance, the 
colony offered a bounty of sixpence a 
dozen for its eggs, and a price was put 
on the head of the bird itself. Within a 
few months, owing to the prehensile pro- 
clivities of the thousands of darkey boys, 
and girls even, the voice of the sparrow 
was suppressed to a great extent through- 
out the land. But the cost ran into such 
figures—several hundreds of pounds ster- 
ling—that the bounty was reduced, and 
the great incentive so diminished that 
the sparrow is everywhere to be seen and 
heard. When the darkies are accustomed 
to its use as food, they will hunt it with 
the same faithfulness they evince in the 
capture of fish, and its name will be re- 
moved from the list. 

The impressions made upon the so- 
journer in a strange land, as in my own 
experience I have proved, are not always 
made by greater things. The vision of 
the red-bird, or of his rival of celestial 
hue, swinging from the blazing magnifi- 
cence of the hedge of flowers, will per- 
haps be one to far outlast the remem- 
brance of the labored works of men. 
And on the prairie, far from the sound of 
the sea, the midnight plaint of the plover 
above the camp-fire or the city’s lights, 
sends a thrill of memory through the 
soul, and old days come again, come 
with their faces of the dead and lost, their 
trials, and their hopes and fears. The 
voice of a bird is the trumpet tone that 
stirs us as the roll of a drum should stir 
the soldier’s blood. 


I hear the lonely plover’s cry, 
Up in the dripping sky; 
Around me is the prairie’s rim— 
An arid ocean, dead and grim; 
I hear the plover’s cry. 


I listen, and the rush of waves 

Roars in the ocean’s caves; 
The creak of blocks, the flapping sail, 
And chattering voices at the rail— 

O minstrel of the waves! 


Or when I hear the plover’s cry 
Among the mountains high, 

The sea afar exultant speaks, 

And they are waves, the pallid peaks— 
O minstrel of the sky! 


Denver, Colorado. 
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ALONG THE SOUTH FORK OF WHITE RIVER. 
{Amateur Photograph by Richard G. Anderson of Deadwood, South Dakota. |} 
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THE FOREST’S INVITATION. 


By R. W. HOLLAND. 


Far, in the wild North-land, 
Where Nature’s mighty hand 
Hath hurled up castles grand, 
Rugged and bold; 
Whose sun-kissed summits leap 
Out of the waters deep 
That round their bases beat— 
Boisterous and cold; 


There, where with sportive bound, 
Down each abyss profound, 
Shakin& the earth around, 
Mad waters glance; 
In rainbow hues the spray— 
Each drop a sparkling fay 
Gem-decked and blythe and gay— 
Merrily dance. 
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Casting the tempting fly, 
Luring the trout which lie 
Close ’neath yon bushes high, 
Shaded and cool; 
Watching, with anxious mien, 
As a bright flash is seen, 
Just for a moment, gleam 
High ’bove the pool.— 


Hooked! ... Then a rush and swirl, 
Making the waters curl; 
Making our mad reel whirl; 
Joy so sublime! 
That scarce our tired arm, 
Out of the sparkling Tarn, 
Can lift this angler’s charm 
With net and line. 


Or, should the gentle art 
Tempt not your wayward heart, 
And thou can’st live apart 
From such a lot, 
Out in the forest here, 
Grouse, duck and graceful deer 
Have not yet learned to fear 
Echoing shot. 


Stretched near the camp-fire bright, 
Smoking your dearest pipe, 
After a hard day’s fight 
Through bog and brush; 
Stories of rod and gun, 
Bright jest and maddening pun; 
Fibs—yea, there’s many a one— 
Told without blush. 


Softly, the drowsy night 
Steals o’er our senses quite; 
And all the golden light 
Of day is sped— 
Then do we gladly creep 
Into our white retreat, 
_ There soon to sweetly sleep 
On hemlock bed. 


Come, then, thou weary one; 
Come with your rod and gun; 
Come, and your blood will run— 
Your heart will leap.— 
Far-‘from all toil and care, 
Far from both “Bull” and “Bear,” 
Far from the crash and glare— 
And stifling heat. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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PACK IN INDIA. 


By GORDON BOLES. 


eee 


dogs do not do 

%, well in India. 

They cannot 

Z, stand the heat of 

the plains but 

have to be sent up 

to the Hills dur- 

ing the hot sea- 

‘ son; otherwise 

they lose their 

“ sense of smell and 

become useless. 

Packs of hounds 

are frequently im- 

ported; but the 

expense is considerable and I question 

whether the outlay pays for the amount 

of sport one gets out of them and the 

trouble one has to go to to keep them in 
hunting condition. 

At Lucknow (the station at which I 
was once quartered some years ago) we 
had an imported pack, but we soon tired 
of them and a bobery pack took its place 
—of which I was appointed Master with 
an officer of the Sixteenth Regiment as 
my Whip. A Bobery pack is composed 
of native-bred dogs of every sort and 
description; of course all good at hunt- 
ing jackal and fox by scent. They are 
generally kept “out at walk”—that is to 
say, each member of the hunt keeps a 
few (perhaps one or two couple), at the 
same time binding himself by agreement 
to send them to the place and at the hour 
appointed for the meet by the Master, or 
in other words he keeps them subject to 
the orders of the Master; failing which 
a fine is imposed. 

The members of the pack of which I 
am writing having met, arranged for a 
meet at a place named Chinhat, some 
distance from Lucknow—noted for its 


having been the scene of a battle fought 
during the great Indian Mutiny—the ruts 
ploughed up by the round shot being 
still visible as well as many other artillery 
“ ear-marks,”’ 

This ground generally held jackal and 
good sport was nearly always obtained 
there; though, being a little far distant 
from Lucknow, the hounds had to be 
taken out several days before the meet 
by the Master and the Whip, the field 
coming out on the day appointed. On 
this occasion the Whip and I started the 
day before with our horses, scyces (grooms) 
and a few natives to feed and look after 
the hounds. We only took one tent with 
us; so our impedimenta was not heavy. 
We pitched camp under a tope of trees 
on some rising ground. Below usa short 
distance were some paddy fields. We 
had not long turned in for the night be- 
fore we wished that we had given the 
paddy fields a wider berth; for the mos- 
quitoes coming out of them were several 
millions strong and, having no punkah 
to keep them off, these little blood-suck- 
ers scored heavily against us. The croak- 
ing of the frogs was also most irritating. 
As we lay awake—tossing, scratching 
and, I fear, using anything but parliamen- 
tary language—we came to the con- 
clusion, as many have done before, that 
these croakers seemed to say, “Pay me 
what you owe me;” “I won't, I won't.” 
Then in the midst of this hubbub we 
would hear a shrill shriek and we knew 
that some poor croaker had been seized 
in the jaws of a snake. The meet was 
to have taken place at g o'clock a. m,; 
but at 5 that morning I knew that we 
would not be able to assemble, as the 
dogs began yelping as if frightened; the 
noise of the frogs became louder; distant 
thunder could be heard, while flashes of 
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lightning kept darting across the sky; 
then a dark cloud appeared on the hori- 
zon—growing bigger and bigger as it 
approached. The wind moaned in the 
tree tops and all Nature told us that one 
of those much dreaded typhoons, which 
so often occur in North East India, was 
coming. We had hardly time to strike 
our tent and get ourselves and our horses 
away from the trees before it struck us. 
The trees bowed themselves until they 
almost touched the ground; showers of. 
sand, dead leaves and twigs were hurled 
past us, followed by a hail that beat 
against us with stinging force causing us 
to lie flat on our faces, as we covered our 
heads with our arms. These storms do 
not, however, last long. The thunder 
died away and the sun burst forth—leav- 
ing nothing to indicate that there had 
been a storm save the hailstones, welded 
into masses, lying in long rifts. 

About 11 o’clock the members of the 
hunt began arriving in twos and threes 
until about twenty were present, when we 
got our horses and the pack (numbering 
some twelve couple of dogs) then started 


for a small patch of jungle where we ex- 
pected to find both jackal and fox, we 
did not much care which. On reaching 
this piece of covert or small patch of jun- 
gle, we threw the dogs in when, almost 
at once, one of them (a big Rampoor) 
commenced giving tongue—denoting 


that something was afoot. It proved to 
be a jackal which, after allowing itself to 
be rattled two or three times up and down 
the covert, at last took to the open with 
the pack close at his heels, hunting him 
in view. Such a din as the dogs made! 
I was almost afraid they would run into 
him, but not so; he gradually increased 
his distance, but, finding the running was 
getting too hot for him, he thought he 
would try a bit of strategy. So he doub- 
led back and, entering a nullah, he fol- 
lowed its bed for half a mile or more 
until he came to a small pool of water 
through which he plunged; by this means 
causing a check. The hounds now began 
running back on a tail scent; so we 
whipped them off and, getting them well 
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together again, I made a cast some dis- 
tance on the left bank, when they once 
more picked up the scent and away we 
went at a racing pace, taking all before 
us—which were chiefly ditches filled with 
water for irrigating the paddy fields. 
Fences, just in this part of the country, 
were very few and far between. 

The pack now began running him once 
more in view; but this was not continu- 
ous, owing to the undulating nature of 
the ground. Unfortunately this grand 
run met with a sudden and unexpected 
ending. A woman headed the jackal off 
and he doubled back on the pack, who 
killed him. This run lasted for about 
three-quarters of an hour with only one 
check and I can assure you there was 
nothing to be ashamed of in our scratch 
pack. The best could have done no 
better. 

After a short consultation we decided 
to return and try the same covert in which 
we had found the jackal we had just 
killed, thinking that probably we had 
left others there which had gone into it 
for shelter from the typhoon in the morn- 
ing. Nor were we wrong, for the pack 
soon had another afoot; but on breaking 
covert he headed straight for the paddy 
fields. Seeing this and knowing that 
when once he had got into them we could 
not follow, the Whip and I whipped the 
pack off and took them back once more 
to the covert to try for a third, which we 
found; but he was a regular skulker. 
We could not make him face the open 
country. He would keep running up 
one nullah and down another, when after 
hunting him for about twenty minutes 
the dogs raninto him. During this short 
run we came across some pretty stiff 
water jumps and more than one of the 
field came to grief—among them being 
a Dr. L ge who was certainly at that 
time not much of a rider, but who is at 
present one of the best mounted and 
best cross-country men with the Wards 
in Ireland. 

The day was by this time pretty far 
advanced; so we started homeward, 
most of us chatting about the day’s 
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sport, with which we were well satisfied. 

On the road we met a native on an 
elephant. The latter began to show un- 
easiness at the dogs. Elephants, unless 
they are accustomed to dogs, have a 
thorough detestation of them. I have 
seen a big ten-footer run away from a 
tiny fox-terrier. This one didn’t like the 
pack at all; and, in spite of all the coax- 
ing and-abuse the mahout gave him, he 
turned tail and away he went at a great 
pace—the native yelling and holding on 
like grim death to the sides of the how- 
dah. I couldn’t help laughing to see the 
fright the man was in from fear of the 
elephant and howdah parting company. 
We took the dogs, however (fearing there 
might be some accident), some distance 
into the fields to one side of the road and 
one of the field rode after the runaway 
to notify the mahout that the track was 
clear. Yet it was some time before the 
elephant could be made to go back 
quietly. The native owner looked both 
ruffled in his attire and in his temper as 
he sat up in his howdah, perspiring freely 
from the exertions he had gone through 
in holding on. To me there is alwaysa 
certain amount of satisfaction in seeing 
the Eastern despot made to exert himself 
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E had been ’coon hunting—Sim 

Watson, Uncle Bill Wilson, Sile 
Harding and the writer. It was a damp, 
threatening kind of night, and when the 
fog wrapped its thick veil of mist about 
us we were on Jack’s Mountain—fortu- 
nately near enough to a sort of rude 
shelter, erected for just such emergencies, 
to enable us to find the same without 
much difficulty—and as there was enough 
danger in pursuing our homeward jour- 
ney to warrant remaining here in safety 
until morning dawned, a fire was started 
in the chimney and we proceeded to make 
ourselves as comfortable as circum- 
stances would permit. All the dogs save 
one joined us about the fire. This brute 
stayed outside and howled, too far away 
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a little; for as a rule their life is one of 
such supreme indolence. 

We arrived at Lucknow rather late, 
where we found the dog wallahs belong- 
ing to the various members of the hunt 
with their couples waiting for their mas- 
ters’ dogs, which having. seen properly 
distributed we went to our respective 
bungalows to get out of our mud-stained 
hunting clothes and into ones more suit- 
able for dinner. 

I did not remain Master of this pack 
long, having received a staff appointment 
which took up so much of my time that 
I had to resign in favor of the Whip who 
remained as Master for over two years— 
in fact, until the pack was broken up by 
so many of the hunting members leaving 
the station. Some time after I heard 
that an English pack had been imported; 
but that the sport was not nearly so good 
after their first season—the dogs, as I 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, 
losing the sense of smell. Asa rule India 
is nota good country for riding to hounds 
in; still, many members of my old regi- 
ment look back with delight on the days 
spent in following the wild lead of that 
unpedigreed but impetuous bobery pack. 

Chatham, Ontario. 
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to kill and just near enough to make his 
doleful wail a direful nuisance. Lunch 
being devoured, pipes were filled and old 
Sile Harding our leader broke the silence 
by saying: ‘“Thet dawg yelpin’ out thar 
‘minds me of Joe Miller’s black dog. 
You don’t all know Joe, but he hed a 
darter; an’ she was jest as purty es a 
picter, long yaller hair en blue eyes an’ 
ez plump es a partridge. She warn’t 
more’n about sixteen or seventeen year 
old and lots of fellers were kinder castin’ 
eyes her way, when ‘long kem a young 
feller from the city an’ he turned out ter 
be the new teacher. Fust thing he went 
ter board at Joe’s; then him an’ the gal 
went ter church an’ everybody shuck 
their heads an’ said it war a gone case; 
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thet is everybody ’cept Bake Dorsey and 
’Lias Harper. Bake he ‘lowed no other 
man shud git her but him. ’Lias he 
didn’t say much but went round hangin’ 
his head. After a bit there come a spellin’ 
bee and, shore ’nuff, here come teacher 
an’ the gal, and all on us ’gin to ’spicion 
sompin’ war goin’ ter drap. Presently 
Bake he tromped on the teacher’s toes, 
and the teacher he says: ‘Ain't the floor 
big ‘nuff without treadin’ on my toes?’ 
an’ then Bake he swings for him an’— 
say, thet teacher didn’t do a thing but 
jest giv’ him a crack under the ear, and 
Bake laid down. Yes, sir; he laid down, 
right then an’ thar, an’ they took him out 
an’ the teacher ’pologized for hitt’n him 
afore ladies; ‘But,’ says he, ‘I couldn’t 
help it,’ an’ everybody laffed an’ we hed 
a bully time, fer nobody liked Bake. 
When it come time ter go home, the 
teacher he went up to ’Lias an’, says he, 
‘Mister Harper, there’s goin’ ter be 
trouble goin’ home to-night an’ I don’t 
want Miss Suse ter git in the muss; so 
won't you take her home fer me?’ an’ 
’Lias, he up an’ says—‘ Look yer, teach- 
er; me an’ you ain’t good friends. Cos 
why? you're sparking my gal an’ we 
might just es well hev it out now es any 
time.’ Well, the teacher he liked to bust, 
laffing, an’, says he, ‘Say, ’Lias! I likes 
a purty gal, but I’ll swear I never knowed 
Miss Suse liked you better’n anybody 
else or I wouldn’t hev trespassed. I’m 
going to be married myself in the spring 
an’ I only care for Miss Suse as a friend 
and I know now that she likes you heap 
better’n anybody else.’ Then ’ Lias, he 
says, ‘Say, teacher, I guess you an’ I be 
friends after all; and I’ll git old Sile Har- 
din’ to take her home en go ‘long with 
you ter see fair play if there’s eny row— 
fer Bake Dorsey’s got a hard crowd ter 
back him up.’ I war settin’ right thar, I 
was, en heard it all, an’ I says: ‘No, you 
don't, boys; if there’s going to be a scrap. 
count old Sile in. So it ended up in 
’ Lias taking the gal off an’ me an’ teacher 
went long up the road tergether. It was 
a bright moonlight an’, shore ’nuff, here 
was Bake en his gang, waiting at the 
cross-roads. As we came up, Bake he 
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marched out, he did, an’ says he to 
teacher: ‘Say, you low-down skunk! 
You hit me foul to-night an’ I’m natch- 
ally going ter thump hell ’n blazes out’n 
you. An’ the teacher, he says: ‘How 
many of you is going to tackle the job ?’ 
An’ Bake, he said nobody but him was 
goin’ to mix in; an’ so the teacher, he 
pulls off his coat an’ gin it to me an’, says 
he, kinder low: ‘ Mr. Hardin’, you keep 
more’n one comin’ at a time an’ I'll show 
you some fun.’ An’ I told him ter sail 
in, fur nobody else but Bake Dorsey was 
goin’ to say Boo, er I'd know why. 
Then he sort o’ danced out’n the middle 
of the road an’ says he: ‘Mr. Dorsey, if 
you're ready fur your medicine, I’m all 
ready ter give you a dose.’ An, Bake he 
sort er pult down his head an’ rushed at 
the little man like he war gwine ter eat 
him up. Well, fur ’bout five minutes 


Bake he stood up ter his dose—arms 
goin’ like'a windmill, while teacher war 
stabbin’ him right in the face, every lick 
cuttin’ like a knife, an’, fur as I could see, 
teacher hedn’t a mark. Presently teacher 


run in close an’ put in his left—Bip! 
Old Bake’s head went back an’ then, 
Bap! went his right on the p’int er the 
jaw, an’ down went Bake all in er heap. 
Teacher kinder felt him a minute; then 
he stood up an’ says, ‘ Any you men got 
anything ter say es how I didn’t whip 
this man fair?’ an’ nobody sed a word. 
So the teacher he put on his coat, lit a 
cigarretté an’, liftin’ his hat, says: ‘Good 
evenin’, gentlemen. _ Just say ter Mr. 
Dorsey when he gits awake that eny time 
he wants ’nother lesson in how ter ‘have 
hisself, he knows whar ter find a teacher.’ 
So we walked on up the road and I says 
after a bit: ‘Say, teacher, you’re a holy 
terror. An’ he says: ‘Oh, no; that’s 
only my fun, us 
“Say, Sile,” I interrupted here, “where 
does Joe Miller’s black dog come in?” 
The old fellow grinned and replied: 
“Why, Joe Miller’s dog was the father 
of thet there one howlin’ out there and 
I never hear him that I don’t think of 
Bake Dorsey; fur he war purty nigh as 
mean es thet dorg.’ 
Ellicott City,Md. Saw’ J. Fort, M.D. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING WILD ANIMALS. 


When an amateur, or a professional 
for that matter, starts out to “take” wild 
animals, he needs a good stock of patience 
in addition to a first-class photographic 
outfit, even though the animals he pro- 
poses to photograph are in a state of 
captivity, and not quite as wild as when 
they roam the woods. “I was reminded 
of this over and over again,” writes Dr. 
Hugo Erichsen in Anthony's Photographic 
Bulletin, “when I made my first attempt 
to photograph a bull elk at Belle Isle 
Park, Detroit. When I put in an appear- 
ance within the enclosure in which he 
was kept (together with a number of elk 
cows which constituted his harem) the 
monarch of the glen evinced a desire to 
get well acquainted with me and my 
camera, a disposition that I was by no 
means disposed to encourage. Now and 
then he lowered his formidable horns in 
a threatening manner, and I believe that 
if the game-keeper had not been present 
a certain amateur photographer would 
have taken to flight with an elk in hot 
pursuit. It would weary the indulgent 
reader to recount the many ineffectual 
attempts that were made to get the big 
beast into a proper position to have his 
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photo taken. He acted as though he had 
never seen a camera before. Evidently 
he had not the slightest conception of 
the etiquette of the studio and could not 
distinguish between a camera and a gun. 
He was as coquettish as a society belle, 
and changed his position every moment. 
Finally I got him into the right pose, and 
snapped the shutter. Now, thought I, 
I’ve got you, old fellow; now you may 
cut up as much as you please and indulge 
in as many antics as you like. Alas for 
the fond dreams of the amateur! Hav- 
ing used.a detective camera and trusted 
to luck, more or less, I found that my 
picture was out of focus. olens volens 
I had to go again and have another in- 
terview with his elkship, which, however, 
terminated to my entire satisfaction, for 
I got the majestic brute into a splendid 
pose and secured a good negative.” 

The great difficulty in photographing 
wild animals, especially those that are at 
liberty, is to get near enough to them to 
secure a good picture, and this is a diffi- 
culty that is obviated by the use of a tele- 
photo lens. The pose of the animal to be 
photographed is of importance; it should 
be natural. If it is in any way con- 
strained, the resulting picture will not 
be a success. 
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JOYS AND SORROWS OF AN AMATEUR. 
By ONE OF ’EM. 


A happy subject for a lecture! So we 
thought when we were elected to get one 
up; but when we came to focus our 
scattering ideas and compose the afore- 
said subject we found, to our dismay, 
that the joys were so few, so dim and 
fleeting, that they couldn't be located 
with a Lick telescope. But, oh, the sor- 
rows! Millions of them! Tribulations, 
world ‘without end; all the way along, 
from the first inevitable failure clear to 
the last sad finale when a worn-out, dis- 











THE MOST POPULAR METHOD OF FOCUSSING. 





couraged camera-box and a few faded, 
measly pictures, unlike anything on earth 
or in Heaven above, is all the disgusted 
amateur has to show for his terrible 
struggle, depleted pocket-book and de- 
moralized Christian character. 

The best method of focussing is a 
vexed question among amateurs. Each 
has a pet method of his own. The most 
popular method is the picture here ap- 
pended. Amateurs say this gives splen- 
did results, but somehow it takes a long 
time to get a correct adjustment. Head- 
end collisions are also frequent, and al- 


though not altogether dangerous, are yet 
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apt.to bring on heart troubles. It may, 
though, be classed as one of the few joys 
of amateur photography and it certainly 
does compensate for a multitude of sor- 
rows. At least, that’s onr experience. 

Amateurs have more sorrowful acci- 
dents to the square inch than all the rest 
of humanity combined. They can be 
depended on, twenty-six times out of 
twenty-four, to forget to pull the slide, 
or leave the lens uncapped, to expose 
twenty seconds when five is plenty, to 
put the plate in back front, or leave it 
out entirely, to kick the camera over, or 
jar it during exposure, and so on, with 
endless and most ingenious variations. 
In fact, it seems as if they must iie awake 
nights, studying up new and novel ways 
to blunder. 

Another great source of perplexity is 
what may be termed the cussedness of 
inanimate objects, which, possibly, may 
be founded on their innate dislike to be- 
ing experimented on by tyros. One ex- 
pects a dog, cat, baby, or even a flighty, 
giggling girl, to move all over the plate 
during a one-fifth-second exposure; but 
it is most unexpected and exasperating 
when, just as you uncap on a barn, monu- 
ment or mountain that hasn’t stirred out 
of its tracks for a century, it will just 
hump itself up and waltz all over the 
township until your focus is clean knocked 
out. Hard to believe; but it’s a fact, as 
any amateur knows. If you doubt it, 
just look at his pictures and be convinced. 

Yes; tribulations all the way through. 
Amateurs often lose their caps, heads, 
wind, hearts and temper; but these are 
but minor trials as compared to what 
sometimes befalls them. 

Yet we must in fairness admit that 
there are occasional bright spots in the 
amateur's pathway. 

Once in a while in the desert sand, 
We find a spot of the fairest green: 


Once in a while the sun shines out, 
And the skies are a perfect blue, 


When the amateur has a best girl who- 
is a Kodak fiendess, and these two fond 
cranks with but a single camera find 
something else to press besides the 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


button—Ah! then indeed tribulations 
flee far away and are forever forgotten. 
It works out about thus: The two cranks 
‘set out for an outing. It does not take 
them long to find a picturesque view from 


a cosy nook under the green trees, shut 
in from passers-by. But, recalling the 
old maxim “Business before pleasure,” 
they resolve themselves into executive 
session, and earn- 


estly discuss the 
matter of posing 
and proposing. 

This question set- 
tled, and all details 
being unanimously 
agreed upon, they 
enthusiastically re- 
sume their photo- 
graphic studies. A 
triumphant success 
atlast! Critical an- 
alysis: Pose, easy; 
time, too short; ex- 
pression, happy; 
detail, zwell worked 
out; tone, high Cy 
harmony, exquisite; 
general ensemble, out of sight. 

Savannah, Ga. J. A. BATEs. 
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‘HE TOOK HER. 


“SHE TOOK HIM.”’ 


(ARRANGING DETAILS.) 


Times continues well in the lead. Inthe 
June number, now before us, the leading 
pictures entered for its “Snow and Frost 
Scene Competition” are re-produced— 
showing many views of exceptional 
beauty. The publication office of this 
entertaining classic is at No. 62 East 
Eleventh St., New York City. 
‘ pees 
ALL readers of 
these pages are re- 
quested to send us 
good views of Out- 
door Lifeand Sport. 
Ifa brief narrative 
accompany the pic- 
ture, so much the 
better. Due credit 
will be given in all 
cases and copies of 
the issue will be 
sent you for dis- 
tribution among 
your friends. 
Particularly do 
we desire photos 
illustrative of In- 
dian reservation, 
camp and frontier-fort life, dog and wild- 
animal “families” or ‘‘alones” and such 
like. But, indeed, further details are un- 
necessary as every reader of these pages 
knows a good picture when he sees it. 
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OUTDOOR GLEANINGS. 


Mountain Notes as Set Down by a Lover 
of Nature. 


IN TWO PARTS.—Part I. 


It is April. Not the smiling, tear- 
bedimmed, capricious maiden of the 
East; but the April of the Great Basin. 
From the peaks of the Wasatch (that are 
veiled in cloud) to the foot-hills, where 
the farmers are ploughing, is a mass of 
white, relieved only by the deep-shaded 
cafion furrows or by the sombre green of 
pines. The real April is only in the 
valley—beside the great lake from which 
the steaming fog arises; now it spreads 
itself in thin, fleecy vapors over settle- 
ment and ranche; anon it mounts higher 
and higher to lose itself on the mountain 
top in the great pall that threatens every 
moment to give an April storm. 

Cheerless! cheerless! But the signs 
of spring are on every hand. Out from 
the snow-banks brooks are trickling and 
the irrigating ditches that net the plain 
are fringed with the silvery white and the 
golden yellow of pussy-willows. Where 
the brooks run slowly to the lake are 
beds of rich green cress. Where the 
ditch bank faces the sun the dandelions 
have sprouted and the erstwhile dreary 
brown of the lake pasture is tinted with 
the returning life-blood of another year. 
Spring is here. It is throbbing in the 
poplar twigs; it is echoing in songs of 
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robin and blue-bird, in the restless activity 
of the black-bird and in the plaintive cries 
of the gulls. 

I cannot resist the intoxicating influ- 
ence. Away with the world of care! 
away with all books and questions of profit 
and loss! exchange the real world for 
the ideal and learn from Nature’s only 
book that the ideal is the only real! 
Down into the meadow I wander, almost 
aimlessly. So strong and sudden was 
the attack of ‘‘spring fever” that rubber 
boots, overcoat and all the other impedi- 
menta that are thought necessary to 
health and comfort are forgotten. Heed- 
less of damp feet and chilling winds, I 
follow the mill-race down to its last two 
miles of marshy level before its mountain 
waters mingle with those of the lake. 

The mill-race is lined with fishermen. 
Not the scientific sportsmen that, two 
months later, will be spinning flies on the 
riffles in hopes of beguiling the medita- 
tive trout; not the dweller by Utah Lake 
who makes his living with his seine; but 
the typical Western school-boy who is 
out for sport and the more practical head 
of the family who means business and is 
catching suckers to salt down for next 
winter's consumption. I never could 
catch Friend Catostomus by the unscien- 
tific method known as “grabbling” — 
which consists in putting a number of 
large baitless hooks upon a heavy line 
and swishing the outfit through the water, 
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near the bottom, until some poor migra- 
tory wight is impaled (whether by head, 
tail or dorsal fin making no difference to 
the angler). The crude method indicates 
that at spawning season the suckers fairly 
swarm from the lake to the mountain 
streams and, as I have seen 1,500 pounds 
as the result of three seine hauls in half 
a day, I am inclined to think that the 
sucker is like the New Jersey mosquito 
—Kill one and you have a hundred for 
the funeral. 

Beyond the fishermen I go to where 
the ground is spongy and the horse-tail 
rushes are beginning to shoot upward. 
The frogs have awakened from their long 
sleep and splash nimbly in the water on 
either side. Here and there are coils and 
knots of little water snakes who are amor- 
ously celebrating the close of the hiber- 
nation season. But of all animate life 
the most interesting study is to be found 
in the gulls. Being protected at all 
seasons of the year, they have no fear of 
man. Over the heads of the fishermen 
they fly in slow, silvery circles. Their 
querulous cries seem of almost human 
origin and, as the light of the setting sun 
glints from their wings, I am reminded 
of the shields and shrieks of the battle- 
maidens of old Scandinavian mythology. 

I look back. A little boy is jerking 
his clumsy pole in the good, old-fashioned 
way. Over his head spins a two-pound 
sucker. It strikes the turf with a thud 
and bounds away for thirty yards. Before 
the boy can reach it there is a streak of 
grey in the air and a gull bears away the 
struggling fish. Down amid the rushes, 
where pursuit is impossible, it is de- 
posited and then from all quarters of the 
sky come the Laridz by scores. There 
is a screaming, a cackling, a fleshing of 
beaks, a preening of plumage; the birds 
rise in the air as though by magic, and 
the piscatorial tragedy is ended. 

Twilight and the chill of the lake fog 
come early. We'have come to the tules 
and beyond us is the clamor of ducks and 
the erratic flight of lesser water-fowl. 
They are safe from the fowler and are 
comparing records. Some have spent 
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the winter about these very same sloughs 
and pools. Some have just arrived from 
the warm South Land and others are 
preparing for a Northern flight. From 
far above comes a faint Honk, Honk, 
Honk, and a shadowy V is outlined upon 
the sunset sky. Not even the lake with 
its open water, its feeding grounds, its 
shelter, can stop these great grey Pilgrims 
of the Upper Air. The honking becomes 
inaudible. The wedge changes to a spot; 
the spot toa speck. Itis gone. The last 


rays of the vanished sun fire the clouds 
above the Oquirrh Mountains and their 
faint reflections die out on the placid 
waters of the lake. Evening is here. 


* 


A month and more has passed. It is 
the end of May. The snow-line has 
crawled five thousand feet up the moun- 
tain side. Where Winter was, Spring is. 
Where the dandelion struggled for life 
the meadow grass is knee deep. Along 
the river the quivering leaves of the 
cottonwoods dance. The slough-loving 
willows have lost their pussies and be- 
neath their shade the blue violets and 
golden erythronium make a gorgeous 
carpet. Riverward we go. It is too early 
to catch trout but there is no law against 
watching them as they flash their ruddy 
sides up the rapids or rest lazily in some 
deep, crystal pool or sunlit shallow— 
way stations in their journey to the 
mountain spawning grounds. Between 
fields of sugar-beets, wheat and potatoes 
we drive, and at length tie up in an old 
apple orchard—the last of the trees 
planted by the early settlers five and 
forty years ago. Before us is a long, 
marshy meadow; then the tules; then 
the great blue lake. 

This particular apple orchard has long 
since ceased to bear fruit. It isthe home 
of magpies. Almost every tree has its 
mud-fortified nest. There is a chattering 
that is fairly deafening and a picture in 
black and white on every side. We are 
on an ornithological expedition and fortu- 
nately are armed with a permit from the 
Fish and Game Commissioner as well as 
with a gun and a .32 rifle. One tree is 
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climbed and a faint “peeping,” followed 
by the uplifting of six wide-opened beaks, 
shows us that we are on the wrong track. 
On putting my hand into the next nest 
a sharp peck showed another mistake; 
but the third tree yielded a nest in splen- 
did condition and’seven fresh eggs. 
Packing these trophies securely, we 
stroll over to the lake. From the rushes 
close by sails a large white bird. It is 
out of range before we recover from our 
surprise. But we mark it down. It is a 
beautiful egret and must be secured. We 
get within 200 yards; then Ted takes 
the gun and proceeds to “snake it” 
through stubble and marsh weeds. He 
cannot see the bird but crawls to within 
50 yards. Here he raises his head to 
get his bearings and the wary egret skims 
away into the most inaccessible part of 
the morass. There is another chance for 
game just ahead. On an almost sub- 
merged post sits a gigantic hawk, watch- 
ing for his dinner. Season after season 


he has occupied the same point of van- 
tage and as often has he done just as he 
does now and eluded my most strategic 


efforts to get within range. A Swainson’s 
kawk (Buteo Swainsoni. Bonap), without 
the experience of his larger cousin, circles 
overhead, as though to investigate our 
actions, and pays for his inquisitiveness 
with his life. 

We next turn down the trail towards 
the river’s mouth. In the slough a num- 
ber of boys are spearing carp (two to 
eight pounders)—an illegal sport which 
appears intensely exciting. Then we 
come suddenly upon three Canada geese 
that leave as unceremoniously as did the 
egret and hawk. From the trail just 
ahead rises a little burrowing owl. We 
search in vain for the nest and pass on, 
but stop—— The lake is before us and 
on the opposite side of the river, half a 
mile to the north, on a long, inaccessible 
sandspit, is a row of grim, white pelicans, 
sunning themselves in conscious security. 
Back to'the buggy we run. Once more 
the burrowing owl rises from her nest 
and the great hawk scans us from his 
sentry perch. Hawk, owl, carp and mag- 
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pies have no attraction now. Over the 
river and beyond to a slough that wan- 
ders among cat-tails and rushes and that 
reaches the lake opposite the pelican’s 
roost. Fortunately we find a boat with 
oars in it and half row, half drift, where 
in the autumn we can walk dryshod. 
Overhead fly the gulls and more graceful 
tern. About us whistle snipe and pipe 
blackbirds and, ever and anon, we are 
startled by the whirr of a tremendous 
crane or heron that we have jumped from 
his feeding ground. 

Oh, the witchery of that boat ride! 
Air warm as June; fragrance of May; 
cloudless sky and crystal water reflecting 
snowy mountain caps! It was enjoyment 
to sit and dream. But we were after the 
pelicans and as we drifted out on the open 
water of the lake, they arose with such 
a clang as might be made by the wings 
of a myriad ducks. Away they flew— 
all but one pair that came down in the 
water a quarter of a mile away. There 
could be no resting now. The lake breeze 
was against us and the waves rose and 
fell in a way that made steady aiming an 
impossibility. I took the oars and Ted 
the rifle. Nearer we drew. I stopped 
rowing and he raised the sight to 200 
yards. It took him a minute or two to 
get the rock of the boat. Then came 
the report. One pelican flew away. The 
other spread his wings on the water and 
died without a struggle. It was, without 
exception, the best shot that I ever saw. 
The ball passed through the neck with- 
out injuring the gular sack and the 
mounted specimen is a beauty. 

The hawk and the pelican will give us 
all the taxidermic work we want for the 
evening, but our desires are not yet satis- 
fied. So, when we row up-stream and 
fasten the boat I bring down a gull and 
three tern (Sterna Maxima. Todd). 
However, while we were after the pelican 
the afternoon had worn away. The land- 
scape was dimmed in the twilight and by 
the time we had our trophies properly 
“cottoned” the night was upon us and 
we rode home in the moonlight. 

Provo, Utah. Wa ctER M. WoLxreE. 





NATURAL 
CONCERNING PASSER DOMESTICATUS. 


Ona pretty autumn day during the Cen- 
tennial year I awakened: one morning, 
not particularly to find myself great but 
to realize that I was in the famous city 
of Philadelphia. Aside from the pleasant 
sensation of being a sight-seer in so noted 
a city, the very next point of interest was 
the presence there of thousands of little 
birds, all arrayed in black and brown. 
All the streets were alive with them and 
they seemed so tame as to care little for 
human intrusion and rights. Having 
always had a marked fondness for bird- 
life in general, it seemed now that I had 
arrived at a regular Pacific Ocean of my 
idols and the tide rolled in high. Well, 
thought I, here I can find material upon 
which I can bestow my affection for bird 
life. In this instance distance lent en- 
chantment to the view; for, while I had 
read some of the English sparrows, I had 
as yet had no intimate acquaintanceship 
with them. 

In a few years after thus seeing them 
for the first time, they began to appear 
in the towns and cities here along the 
Mississippi River. Only a few people 
knew the name or nature of the bird and 
there was much difference of opinion as 
to the usefulness of the new addition to 
our common bird life. A few salient 
features of the sparrow, however, soon 
impressed themselves upon our observing 
people. It was noticed the new-comer 
was an enemy of our native birds (par- 
ticularly those of domestic, friendly ways) 
and that he was not at all an insectivor- 
ous bird. These lessons were severe and 
expensive bits of knowledge, but we had 
to go through that much of the school 
of experience. Time passed on, likewise 
the sparrow, and we were forced to own 
that the sparrow was a useless adjunct 
and a pronounced pest. Passer Domes- 
ticatus had come to stay !! 

It is said that the English sparrow was 
introduced into this land for the purpose 
of aiding in destroying many classes of 
insects and larve which are injurious to 
fruit trees and crops of grain. Whether 
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this really was the motive is not definitely 
known. Be that as it may, it requires 
but slight intelligence to see that the 
sparrow is a creature which is by nature 
qualified for hard conquests. Its very 
nature indicates its use. It is a bird of 
war and its prowess is without a rival. 
The English sparrow, so called, is as old 
as creation. It is of Eastern origin. The 
Bible mentions it many times. Like the 
Star of Empire, Passer Domesticatus 
moved westward and overspread Europe. 
The Turks might be driven back, but 
the sparrow invasion moved onward with 
resistless energy and power. The Atlan- 
tic Ocean was crossed and the United 
States added to the possessions of Passer. 
Now it is in nearly every locality and we 
are confronted with a serious question as 
to how we are to get free of the pest or 
restrain its aggressive destructiveness. 
Europe for many years has maintained 
a bounty for destroying birds and eggs 
of this species and our land should do 
the same. There should be a general 
uprising against the sparrow. They 
should be shot or trapped and their nests 
should be destroyed. No mercy should 
be given them. They are a pronounced 
evil and a general pest; they make war 
upon our wrens, blue-birds, purple mar- 
tins, robins and other useful birds. They 
are without one redeeming quality. Here 
at my home I keep up a vigorous war 
upon the Passers. I don’t allow them to 
build and a shot-gun is kept in readiness 
to deal with sparrow prospectors. I am 
succeeding fairly well in protecting the 
domestic birds. Several families of wrens 
are brought forth here annually and rob- 
ins and other birds find the pines and 
shrubbery a pleasant and safe retreat. 
The sparrow may be kept out of boxes 
for the wrens by making the entrance 
about an inch in width. Poisoned grains 
may be used in lessening the number of 
sparrows. I shall try an automatic bird 
box to be used on the sparrows when 
the season for the wrens and blue-birds 
shall have ended. JASPER BLINEs, 
Alexandria, Missouri. 





“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





HE CAUGHT A HUNDRED TROUT. 


I met him at the station door 
With rod and well-filled creel, 

And as he stepped to earth once more 
Most happy he did feel. 

He ope’d his eyes and rubbed his head, 
And smiled and gazed about ; 

Then winked at me, and slowly said, 
“*T caught a hundred trout.”’ 


‘*A hundred trout!’ Isaid. ‘‘O dear! 

Where have you been, I pray, 

While I’ve been chained to business here 
And could not get away ? 

Has pussy-willow dropped her blow ? 
Is the dog-wood blossom out ?’’ 

He only said: ‘‘I do not know, 
I canght a hundred trout.” 


‘* How clear has been the thrushes’ note ? 

How often have you seen 

The may-fly on the water float, 
With wings of changing sheen, 

Leaving her thin, transparent shell 
Rejoicing that she’s out ?”’ 

He only said: ‘‘The fish bit well, 
I caught a hundred trout.’’ 


A hundred trout! Odeary me! 
And I am tied down here ! 
What weeks of work I’d give to see 
The brook, the wood, the mere ! 
There’s a moral hid somewhere in this 
But I can’t find it out. 
I only know to me ’ tis bliss 
To take one dozen trout. 


FRED MATHER. 


Fresh Pond, Long Island, N. Y. 


AS TO FLY-CASTING. 


Upon glancing over J. M. Clark's 
screed in the June issue of this journal 
my first thought was that he had under- 
taken to treat of “The Art of Fly-Cast- 
ing” within a space too limited to admit 
of comprehensiveness or detail. But, after 
a careful perusal of the article in question, 
I am now forced to admit that my con- 
clusions were hastily drawn and in con- 
sequence erroneous. There is a right 
and a wrong way of tackling a subject, 
and, to his credit be it said, Mr. Clark 
has gone at his work in a thoroughly 
business-like manner and treated the 
matter in hand with a direct conciseness 
that is deserving of all praise. So far as 
I can see, the treatise is above criticism; 
for it is exactly what its author had in- 
tended it should be—namely: a bit of 
instruction from an old and experienced 
angler to those who are now contemplat- 
ing their first attempt with the rod and 
fly; and, unlike many earlier authorities 
on the same subject, he has known where 
to commence his remarks and where to 
bring them toaclose. There is not an 
unnecessary line of preamble; not a word 
in relation to the choice of rod, line or 
reel but, instead, the first paragraph leads 
us to the waters’ edge and in the second 
we are given our rod and set at work. 

To Mr. Clark’s remarks I have but a 
word to add, and that is to enjoin upon 
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young fly-casters the need of deliberation 
and caution. We have seen that the 
rudiments of the art may be boiled down 
within the limits of six short columns; 
but do not conclude from this that a prac- 
tical knowledge of its many “tricks” and 
niceties can be acquired in even an equal 
number of years. Take each step in its 
regular order and master it thoroughly 
before proceeding to the next. Be patient 
and persistent in practice and if there be 
no available sheet of water within reach, 
remember that for all purposes of practice 
a closely cropped lawn will answer as well. 

Don’t try to cast too far at first but, 
instead, accustom yourself to handling 
your rod and line easily and without that 
nerve-disturbing consciousness of worry 
and effort. It has been said that in actual 
fly-casting “distance is something and 
accuracy of cast everything;” but pro- 
ficiency in either direction is hopeless 
unless we first learn to deliver our line 
fluently and without a hitch. Don’t at- 
tempt casting in willow-fringed waters or 
under over-hanging trees until you can 
handle the rod and line to your perfect 
satisfaction in open ground. Flies and 
leaders are cheap, but they should be 
gotten rid of in a legitimate way and not 
distributed as ornaments and pendants 
amidst the branches that over-shadow 
your favorite trout stream. 

Bald Knob, Ark. RoGeER REED. 


NORTH-WESTERN DIGEST. 

Our good friend W. B. Kniskern, 
General Passenger Agent of the North- 
western Line,sends Sports AFIELD a very 
interesting budget of fishing news in the 
shape of reports sent in about the middle 
of June, by resident agents of the Chicago 
& North-western Railway at points in 
Wisconsin and Michigan—a few of which 
we here condense. (Chicago sportsmen 
have also been quitk to recognize the 
comfort of the special “‘ Anglers’ Sleeper,” 
leaving Chicago every Saturday at 5 p.m. 
for the fishing resorts of Northern Wis- 
consin—this train being in addition to 
the regular train service). 


Antigo, Wis.—The brook-trout fishing in this 
vicinity is very good. 

Swanzy, Mich.—Several good catches of brook 
trout have been made near this station recently. 


Shawano, Wis.—Very good trout fishing is re- 
ported in streams ranging from 15 to 30 miles from 
this station. 

Parrish, Wis.—450 brook trout were caught 
by a party of four in one week’s fishing in the 
vicinity of this station. 

Republic, Mich.—Brook-trout fishing fairly good 
here, but the water is rather high as yet. Better 
fishing is expected by July 1. 

Choate, Mich.—Some good catches of brook trout 
have been made this season. Water rather high 
at present, but is getting lower. There will soon 
be good fishing between Choate and Paulding. 
(No hotel accommodations at Choate.) 

Watersmeet, Mich.—Catches of 50 to 60 brook 
trout have been made in the Ontonagon River, 
two and four miles from this station. Water too 
high at present for best fishing, but fine sport may 
be expected by July 1. Lake-trout fishing in 
Beaton’s Lake is excellent—29 being caught by 
one rod on the 27th inst. 


Iron River, Mich.—Brook-trout fishing fairly 
good in the Iron River, which flows within 100 
feet of our station. Brule River, Iron River, Paint 
River, Sunset Creek and Bush Creek are all well 
stocked with trout. The headwaters of the Brule 
are considered the best fishing grounds and a drive 
of fourteen miles is necessary to reach them. The 
best fishing on the Paint River can be most easily 


reached from Elmwood. 
- > 


ALONG THE SOUTH PARK ROAD. 


On the 13th of June your subscriber 
took the 8:20 a. m. train from Denver to 
Leadville, with all his fisherman’s impedi- 
menta, and at 10:15 a. m. got off the cars 
at a small station or siding a few miles 


above Dome Rock. After getting into 
a wading suit and putting into order rod 
and reel, I took to the middle of the 
stream which is in some respects like the 
middle of the road and a good place for 
one to keep in. 

I had never before tried the stream, 
which is the northern fork of the South 
Platte, and as I realized that I was only 
about ninety minutes out of Denver, and 
recalled the forlorn-looking remains of 
the river that (having escaped the irri- 
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gating ditches) sneaked in a shamed and 
pitiable condition under the city viaducts, 
it was with a great lack of expectation 
that I began to throw the fly. The river 
has not been so low or so clear in many 
years, and the fisherman rejoices at the 
rancher’s expense. 

After a few moments of preliminary 
work a rainbow snatched the hook and 
dragged it into the swiftest water and 
escaped, I think I was a little surprised 
to have such positive evidence of the 
presence of trout; if not another one had 
risen I should have been in a great meas- 
ure content with my day’s experience. 
My leader was a coachman, with a willow- 
fly above and, having worms, I kept a 
piece of bait on the lower hook—finding 
it useful, and taking two out of three 
trout on the combination of fly and worm. 
I caught about a dozen in the four hours 
time I had, and the larger ones ran close 
to half a pound—rainbow trout. Two 
of the number were Eastern speckled 
trout and not one was of the dark native 
variety. The officials of the Gulf and 
South Park lines have gone to much 
trooble and expense in stocking the 
South Platte, and as a result one can be 
certain under favorable conditions of get- 
ting a reasonable catch without going to 
the other side of the mountains and at 
so trifling an expense that he need not 
feel obliged to take a thousand fish to 
get even. All the fishing is in a narrow 
cafion and within a few yards of the 
track; you can take your wife or the 
children and reveal to them your artful- 
ness with the rod while they stand among 
the flowers that line the banks. 

I used for the first time one of the 
automatic reels made by Yawman & Erbe, 
and if it were of no other use than to 
save the trouble of reeling in by hand, 
it would be very valuable. Of course, 
not having hooked anything large enough 
to require manipulation, I could only 
judge of its advantages when there might 
be a whale to land. It would land the 
largest trout itself, without the aid of 
hands, if the pool were large enough and 
the water not too swift. I took the reel 


and dried it by artificial heat as soon as 
I reached home and believe that it pays 
to be careful of articles so expensive and 
so finely made. Such care would prevent 
many of the troubles that arise in the 
fisherman’s experience and give him such 
grand opportunities to air his swear-words 
where there is no one to be shocked. I 
know of one or two men who go fishing 
just for this purpose and the worse luck 
they have the easier they feel on their 
homeward way. It is not everyone has 
the time or money to get among the 
greater fishes of the Gunnison or the 
Rio Grande; but the Platte has once in 
a while a trout to spare that will weigh 
as high as six to eight pounds and as 
many as fifty of all sizes have been caught 
by one person in a single day this spring. 
Denver, Colorado. C. F. ALLEN. 


_ i —_ 


CIMARRON GAMELANDS. 


Not having seen any game notes recently from 
this part of Colorado in our favorite paper, I 
thought I would give a brief account of the attrac- 
tions for the angler and hunter to be found here. 
Cimarron is nicely situated on both banks of the 
river of the same name and has a population of 
about fifty. Trout are the only fish to be found 
in the streams. They weigh from a half to one 
and a half pounds. They are very plentiful and 
afford fine sport during the months of June, July, 
August and September. They take the fly readily 
after the middle of June. I have used various 
flies. but find the Coachman, Professor and Queen 
of the Waters to be the best all-round flies. The 
Cimarron can be fished by wading from a half- 
mile below to some fifteen miles above town. The 
first eight miles runs through a beautiful valley 
with no high banks, and by wading the angler is 
not bothered by brush. About three miles above 
town the river forks—the Little Cimarron going 
to the left and the Big Cimarron to the right. 
The Little Cimarron has more fish in it than the 
other branch, but is not so easy of approach, there 
being a greater growth of brush along its banks. 
I have made several trips up this little river, but 
to have success I had to keep in the stream all the 
way. The fish are smaller in this stream and to 
my notion nicer eating than their brothers of the 
Big Cimarron. The angler needs a short rod and 
line, as the instant the fly touches the water the 
trout vie with each other, and if a miss strike is 
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ALONG THE SOUTH PARK ROAD.—“ The best fishing is in a narrow canyon 
and within a few yards of the track.” 


made a long rod would send the flies up in the 
branches of the over-hanging willows—which all 
fishermen know is not pleasant when the trout 
are rising freely. 

The game to be found here are elk, deer, hear, 
mountain lion and of the smaller varieties such as 
blue grouse, pintail grouse, sage-hens, ducks and 


rabbits. Elk can be found about eighteen miles 
up the river, while deer are frequently seen less 
than a mile from town. Small game is very 
plentiful. Grouse of both varieties are fuund in 
the scrub oaks in abundance—making grand sport. 
Dogs can be used to advantage on both grouse and 
sage-hens. The latter are the most plentiful small 
game we have here. I have seen flock after flock 


rise at the report of a gun. They do not fly far 
and, being a kind of stupid bird, will let one 
approach very close before taking wing. They 
are good eating from the time the season opens 
until about the first of October, after which date 
their flesh tastes of sage. Ducks are not very 
plentiful, though in hunting grouse I have killed 
quite a number in the small ponds. Doves are to 
be found in vast numbers. The open season on 
elk, deer and antelope is August 1 to November 1. 
Grouse and sage-hens: August 15 to November 1. 
Doves: July 15 to October 1. Ducks and Geese: 
September 1 to May 1. 


Cimarron, Colorado. J. J. MCNAMARA. 











A DAKOTA DEER HUNT. 


One day in October last William S—-, 
an old-time sportsman, dropped into my 
place and began unfolding his plans for 
a deer hunt. Scarcely had he concluded 
ere I sprang to my feet—exclaiming, “I’m 
your man!” We set out the next even- 
ing, taking the Great Northern as far as 
Foston, where we had to stay over for a 
day and take the stage for Black Duck. 
At this latter town we found a good place 
to stop at; indeed, we could not have 
been more comfortable had we been at a 
first-class hotel. After a good night's 
rest, followed by an appetizing breakfast 
of deer steak, hot biscuits with honey, 
and steaming coffee, we felt ready for 
anything. I carried the latest model 
38-55 repeater, while Friend Bill useda 
40-65. In that glorious atmosphere, 
with the rich aroma from the pine forests 
shaken down upon us asa sort of benison, 
I felt I was a boy once more. Swiftly 
my thoughts travelled back to the old 
homestead in the East, where I used to 
hunt partridge with a single-barreliled 
muzzle-loader, loaded with two fingers 
of cheap powder and four of dried peas. 

. Noticing some fresh deer tracks, 
I called Bill by blowing softly into an 
empty cartridge; for, although J have 
hunted deer a good deal, I don’t pretend 
to know anything about deer when old 
Bill is on hand. 





We had only followed the trail about 
a hundred yards, and were on a bluff 
covered with a thick growth of jack 
pines, when we heard a terrible crashing 
in a little poplar slash some forty rods 
away, and Bill said that it was two bucks 
a-fighting. We stood and listened to the 
noise of the conflict when, all at once, a 
five-prong buck jumped into view, but 
was back again before we could draw a 
bead on him. He had not seen us, how- 
ever. Bill sent me on a circuit of the 
bluff while he stopped where he was. I 
had gone about half way around when 
the buck came out again. As he wheeled 
to go back I pulled on him, but missed. 
He dashed into some jack pines, running 
broadside to me, and I let go at him 
again. But he ran up and over that bluff 
as though I had been shooting blank 
cartridges at him. I stood there dumb- 
founded, until Bill brought me to my 
senses with— ‘Did you get him?” I 
answered No; and then he asked me 
where they had gone to (because a doe 
had also broken cover, taking the direc- 
tion of the buck’s flight). We found the 
spot where the deer had passed when I 
fired the last shot and, following it for 
some distance, we discovered “blood 
spats’’ and, 30 rods further on, lay a 
five-prong buck—dead. When I dressed 
him, I found that the bullet had shot off 
the small end of his heart and had passed 
out on the opposite side. It was now 
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IN THE 


about noon and after dressing the buck 
and eating our lunch, we started towards 
camp. On our way in Bill had two shots 
at a buck; but our antlered friend was 
too far away, and so he scored two goose 
eggs. The sun had come out so strong 
that by night the snow was al! gone and 
the weather set in warm. So Bill and I 
agreed to go home when we got a deer 
apiece. The next day being Sunday we 
staid in camp all day. On Monday it was 
warm and foggy; so we had another day 
in camp. Tuesday it rained hard, and we 
did not get started until 10 o'clock. Bill 
took one end of a slash; I took the other; 
and by agreement we met in the middle. 
We then walked under the pines for about 
a mile (to be out of the rain) and Bill had 
just got his old pipe going in good shape 
when, all at once, he exclaimed—“ Ss-tt ! 
lood yonder, Bob!” And there—across 
a little valley to a bluff on the other side 
(some 50 rods) stood a picture not often 
seen. He was a seven prong and stand- 


ing as still as though carved out of stone. 


With head thrown back, I tell you, he 
was a grand sight. I dropped on my 
knee and ran my sight up to the top 
notch, when Bill told me not to shoot; 
that he would probably come nearer to 
us; but if he started back we were to try 
him a shot. He stood there for a min- 
ute; then shook himself slowly raised 
his flag, and started at right angles from 
us—when the rifles spoke and the noble 
fellow made two or three jumps and was 
out of our sight; but not before we had 
sent two more “ whistlers” after him. We 
then went to where the buck had been 
standing, and, about a hundred yards 
further on, we found the noble fellow 
lying dead, with his head on a pine log, 
and with two bullet holes in his breast 
about three inches apart. We dressed 
him and got him to camp and the next 
morning took the stage for Foston; ‘and 
were home again in less than a week with 
all the venison we wanted. 


R. B. WARREN. 
Forest River, N. Dakota. 


FIELD. 
A COLORADO DUCK HUNT. 


No one will deny that New Castle is situated in 
the heart of the finest big-game country the sun 
now shines upon and, as 4 natural consequence, a 
large percentage of its business men are thorough- 
bred sportsmen, ready at all times to lock up the 
store or office, grab a gun and join the chase. Cus- 
tomers are a general nuisance, any way, and can 
wait. Everybody owns at least one rifle. Sharp- 
shooters are numerousand thesurrounding country 
boasts of the crack shots who belong to the New 
Castle Rifle Club. But little or no attention is 
paid to any kind of shooting other than with the 
rifle and, with deer, elk, bear and lion so handy, 
this is not to be wondered at. The average rifle 
shot here expresses profound contempt for the shot 
or ‘‘scatter’’ gun, as he calls it, and, as most of 
them have never used one since they were boys 
back in ‘The States,”’ the opinion prevails that 
it is only necessary to point the gun any where in 
the direction of a flying bird and pull trigger. 
Newspaper reports of some big trap shooting match 
give us that same tired feeling as would a similar 
article describing a game of croquet. My main 
object in writing this is to tell you how three of 
us were recently disabused of this idea, when, 
about two weeks ago, a ranchman who lives some 
twelve miles down the river came in town with 
the information that ‘‘Ducks were thick’’ down 
his way. [There are always some ducks along the 
Grand River but as a rule little attention is paid 
to them.] Weil, Franklin, Edwards and myself 
finally secured three shot-guns and drove down 
there that evening—Franklin being armed with an 
8-gauge 15-pound double-barrel Clabrough affair 
that carried eight drams of black powder in each 
cartridge. We tried to get him to hunt up another 
gun or else take a pillow along for a recoil pad ; 
but he said that if a little powder and shot would 
do a little good a lot of it would do a lot of good. 
Selah. I have a large, full-blooded Irish water 
spaniel dog—Rex—that I have trained to track 
and hold a crippled deer ; and, as he will retrieve 
anything he can carry or drag, we took him along, 
much to his delight. 

The ducks were supposed to be in a little slug- 
gish bushy-banked stream about twenty feet wide 
and a mile or so long which is located parallel 
with and about a half-mile from the river at that 
point, but we were extremely doubtful about it, 
and, so, when a flock was sighted in a little pond 
surrounded by nearly level ground Edwards and 
myself concluded that this flock was the only one 
in the country and that if we did not get a shot at 
it we would gv home duckless. After walking 
(stooped over) as far as possible, it became neces- 
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sary to get down on all fours and crawi for a good 
300 yards—pushing the guns ahead and with only 
a few scattering sage-brush and grease-wood to 
shield us. Ever see any prickly pear? No? 
Well, it’s a species of cactus and perfectly harm- 
less—so long as you let it alone; but if you hap- 
pen tostrike your foot against it the sharp, poison- 
ous needles will penrtrate your shoe and foot with 
exasperating ease. Down there the ground was 
covered with scattering patches of it and occasion- 
ally we had to crawl partly through it, and I think 
you will allow that it takes a genuine sportsman 
to do that. About two-thirds of the distance had 
been painfully covered when we had the mortifi- 
cation of realizing that it would be impossible to 
get within range from that side and that we would 
have to go back exactly the same way we came 
and make a long détour to the other side of the 
pond. To men who had slowly and laboriously 
wormed it through 200 yards of prickly pear, 
and compelled to abstain from sudden Biblical 
expressions of any kind, this intelligence was 
hardly what you would call exhilarating. But 
there were the ducks—mallards ! forty or fifty— 
most of them carrying a big green head and only 
about 110 yards away. We softly but heartily 
abused the scatter guns and longed for our target 
rifles, but longing did not get us any ducks and 
the backward journey was begun. About a hun- 
dred yards had been re-traversed when the ducks 
got a glimpse of one of us—and away they went. 

A good deal of time had been wasted by this 
manceuvre and it was getting late in the evening 
when we straightened our cramped limbs, knocked 
the dirt out of the gun barrels and made for the 
little stream mentioned. As we reached its banks 
a bunch of teal got up close to us and both guns 
were emptied into their midst. Not a feather. 
Another flock came near to Edwards who let both 
barrels into it and brought down one with a broken 
wing. Rex brought it in fine style. The racket, 
however, settled the shooting for about twenty 
minutes and then, some forty minutes before dark, 
the trouble began. Ducks seemed to come from 
every where at once (as we afterwards found out 
they were coming in there to roost).—Big ducks, 
little ducks, pin-tail, widgeon, mallards, teal— 
every where, and on all sides. The air seemed to 
be full of them and the noise of their rushing 
wings was startling. There is no man living who 
could have handled a shot-gun fast enough to have 
taken advantage of one-third of the shots that pre- 
sented themselves. Not one of us had ever seen 
or heard of anything like it and, as we had started 
in to shoot at everything that came within a hun- 
dred yards, it took us but a few minutes to become 
utterly bewildered. For five or ten minutes the 


difficulty was in deciding whether to take that 
shot to your right or the one that just came over 
your head or the other one, and as you would be 
just on the point of pulling the trigger a single 
teal would come whizzing at you, so close that 
you would have to dodge and spoil your aim and 
by the time you had turned around and got the 
gun to bear on him the distance would be too 
great ; but you would get mad and shoot, any way. 
Then, as you would frantically grab at your 
pocket for two more cartridges, you would find 
you had jammed two big wet ducks in that pocket 
on top of your shells (and they were wedged in so 
tight they simply would not come out) and while 
more ducks were swarming around you would 
have to lay your gun down, pull off your coat and 
yank those dod-gasted ducks out of there! Now 
any one of us three would be expected to step up 
and, off-hand, place a rifle ball in the 8-inch circle 
at 200 yards oftener than out of it yet I do not 
believe the first twenty-five shots really netted 
five ducks. This is vigorously denied by one of 
the boys who tells improbable stories about a hole 
in his pocket through which his cartridges were 
lost ; but there was no let up to the shooting. It 
sounded like the skirmish line of a battle and as 
it grew later both ducks and shooting grew thicker. 
I had only taken a pocketful of shells along and 
the fan had only fairly begun when they were 
exhausted. At the same moment a flock of pin- 
tail pounced into the water within forty feet of 
me and before I could get away three bunches of 
teal followed them. Crawling through cactus is 
balm to a man’s feelings alongside of having to 
quit such sport as that and run to a wagon a half- 
mile away for more ammunition. Up to this time 
I had secured but two ducks. I got back out of 
breath and with blood in my eye. Here come 
another big flock. I hold on them deliberately, 
vowing to kill at least one. Three ox four teal 
quickly crossed between me and the swiftly ad- 
vancing flock ; but I resolutely paid no attention 
to them. Just before time to shoot, however, a 
large bunch of some kind of big duck plunged into 
the water a little to one side of me with a tremen- 
dous splash. I started to shift the gun to the 
more tempting mark, but found some bushes in 
the way and tried to get back on the other flock 
which by that time were close over me and, some- 
how, the gun went off into empty space away 
behind them! Then single birds were tried but 
at the report of the gun they would put on sur- 
prising bursts of speed and never shed a feather. 
Finally I unintentionally pulled at least fifteen 
feet ahead of a sinyle teal that was fairly splitting 
the air and to my utter surprise he ran right into 
the load of shot and struck the ground with a 
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thud! This showed me that [chad been shooting 
behind the birds nearly ull the time and the rest 
was comparatively easy; for about every other 
shot would bring in a duck and in one instance 
two responded to a sitting shot on the water. 
Franklin was located with that 15-pound gun 
about 400 yards down the stream. There was no 
mistaking the exact location, owing to the terrific 
explosions that came from there. On one occasion 
we heard both of that gun’s barrels discharged 
simultaneously, followed by a long, eloquent si- 
lence which must have been painful to a certain 
member of the party at least. How Edwards and 
I laughed! for Franklin is a dignified sort of a 
chap who never would have admitted that he was 
slightly nervous even for a minute; but it stands 
to reason that any man who has been shooting 
eight drams of black powder would never attempt 
to stand the recoil of sixteen unless he had become 
somewhat confused. Franklin, however, does 
not claim to have stood it, inasmuch as his hat 
was found fully twenty feet in front of him! 
Complete darkness put a stop to the fun and after 
Rex had brought in all he could find the count 
showed a total of forty-nine ducks, representing 
all sizes, shapes and nationalities. One good shot- 
gun marksman could have killed three times that 
number in the same length of time; but we had 
enough as it was and reached home well satisfied 
with the (to us) new sport. Of course such shoot- 
ing is not to be had here at all times but only at 
certain seasons when the water-fowl are migrating, 
I have heard of sportsmen who would disdain 
to shoot at a whole flock, much less at one sitting 
on the water (especially if any one were looking); 
but since we hear that President Cleveland now 
says the only way to hunt ducks is to kill all you 
can and as you Eastern people, apparently, always 
follow his lead—particularly on the silver question 
—I dare say you will not criticise me for having 
taken a sitting shot. A perceptible advance in 
the market price of fire-arms may either be at- 
tributed to the Cuban War or to the fact that a 
good many of our local riflemen are equipping 
themselves with a late model of the previously 
much despised ‘‘ scatter gun.’’ W. Fitca. 
New Castle, Colorado. 





A Self-Stuffed Goose, 


One day during the fall of 1894, asa 
French punter was passing a field in the 
vicinity of the club house on Lake St. 
Clair, not far from the city of Chatham, 
Ontario, he saw what he supposed to be 
a wild goose that continually kept sway- 
ing its head from side to side, as if its 


neck was not strong enough to support 
its head. On going up to it, he found it 
to be a wild goose which allowed him to 
pick it up and, on examining it, he found 
that it was stuffed tight up with wire 
grass and sand from its mouth down al- 
most the entire length of its neck. He 
pulled it all out by means of his fingers, 
assisted by a smal] crooked stick, and 
the bird thus relieved became quite lively. 
He took it home and after cutting its wing 
he let it run with the tame geese and to 
my certain knowledge it was alive and 
well last spring. This seems to me to be 
extraordinary and I cannot account for 
it in any way whatever. The bird did 
not appear to be wounded and was in 
good condition. GorpDOoN BOLEs, 
Chatham, Ontario. 


SOME QUERIES. 


Will Sports AFIELD kindly inform us what the 
latest game laws are in South Dakota and Nebraska 
in regard to hunting geese and ducks? There is 
considerable discussion here on this question— 
quite a number claiming that there is a heavy 
penalty attached to shooting geese and ducks dur- 
ing the spring season in both States. 

GEORGE H. PURVIS. 


» Pine Ridge Agency, So. Dakota. 

In South Dakota it is unlawful to shoot 
any wild duck, goose or brant with any 
swivel or punt gun, or any kind of gun 
except such as can be readily shot from 
the shoulder. Wild duck, snipe, goose, 
brant, plover and curlew may not be shot 
between the fifteenth day of May and the 
first day of September. Song birds are 
protected at all times. 

The statutes of Nebraska contain a 
clause with reference to wild-fowl which 
strongly prohibits the use at all times of 
“any swivel, punt gun, big gun (socalled), 
or any gun other than the shoulder gun.” 
The editor confesses that he was dumb- 
founded on finding that there was no 
close season prescribed for wild-fowl in 
Nebraska, and forthwith wrote the Attor- 
ney General at Lincoln, who, referring 
to the above punt-gun inhibition, writes, 
“This, we believe, is the only provision 
of the statutes affecting the hunting of 
wild-fowl as asked for in your letter.” 





DOGGY ITEMS. 


In a previous issue I spoke of the sale 
of Tick Boy, the celebrated pointer, and 
his son Tick’s Kid, and remarked that 
the sale was a good one. Since then 
W. W. Titus, the well-known trainer, has 
disposed of his whole training plant to 
George Crocker, the purchaser of Tick 
Boy. The prices obtained by Mr. Titus 
were excellent. Minnie T. brought 
$1,200; Sam T., $1,000. Bettie B., the 


mother of the former two, $1,000. The 
total amount received by Mr. Titus was 
$5,000—whick shows that values in dogs 
hold up well with that of any other kind 
of live stock. 


* 
* * 

The Pointer Club of America has de- 
cided to hold a field trial for pointers and 
setters the coming December. The loca- 
tion will be at some point in North Caro- 
lina to be selected by a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose. The names 
attached to the prospectus are such that 
the success of the trials is assured. 
The judges are to be a Setter man and 
a Pointer man; they to select the third 
judge. The latter provision hardly seems 
necessary at the present time, as the 
pointer is perfectly able to hold his own 
in any company and the prejudice against 
him that formerly existed has disap- 
peared. The most important thing in 
the selection of judges is to get men who 
know their business and who are known 
to be honest. All reasonable men will 


forgive an error of judgment in“aj man 
whom they know to be honest in his 
opinions, as the idea of infallibility is not 
entertained by sensible people. 


* 
* * 


The field-trial handlers of America 
have recently formed an organization 
known as the Handlers’ Club. The or- 
ganization is composed of all the best- 
known handlers of America. The object 
is to promote the welfare of trainers by 
all legitimate means. The club will in- 
vestigate charges made against handlers 
by persons who have suffered at the 
hands of any member of the club in con- 
tracts connected with dogs. The club 
will also listen to complaints from hand- 
lers who have been wronged by any of 
their patrons. A perusal of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws will show more fully 
the aim of the organization. Address 
W. W. Titus, secretary, Waverly, Miss., 
for a copy, if interested. 


* 
* * 


It is interesting to note the changes 
that have taken place in the opinions of 
sportsmen in the last ten years. Take 
the matter of retrieving, for instance. 
Ten years ago there was hardly a dog 
trained that was not taught to retrieve. 
The dog’s qualities as a retriever were 
among the first things to be investigated 
by a prospective purchaser, and if our 
four-footed friend failed to come up to the 
standard required it was no sale. At the 
present time I very much doubt if half 
the dogs that are trained in the United 
States are taught retrieving. 
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There are several causes that have 
operated to bring about this result—the 
principal one in my opinion being the 
change that has taken place in the charac- 
ter of the dogs. They have been bred 
up to a highly nervous state which is 
inimical to retrieving. They lack the 
patience necessary to success in retriev- 
ing—a condition which is the result of 
that nervous, high spirit that has been 
developed in the dogs of the present day. 
A dog to succeed as a retriever must at 
times follow the foot-scent of the running 
bird; it is absolutely necessary in fact, 
if he is to be a successful retriever. Now 
we all know that following the foot-scent 
is universally condemned in a pointer or 
setter, and every effort made to eradicate 
the fault. So, as we progress towards 
our ideal in a hunting and-finding dog, 


we are eradicating the qualities most de- 


sirable in the ideal retriever. This fact 
is becoming so evident that progressive 
men are dropping retrieving from the 
curriculum of their dogs’ education. 
They find that they are spoiling good 
hunting dogs by trying to teach them 


an accomplishment that is entirely foreign 


to their natures. As a matter of fact, 
field trials are responsible for this change. 


* 
* * 


A few years ago retrieving was required 
in all field-trial clubs, while at the present 
time there are none that require it. As 
the nervous energy of the dogs was de- 
veloped it became more and more evident 
each year that retrieving was becoming 
a farce that should be dispensed with, 
until it was finally dropped by all field- 
trial clubs. When retrieving was dropped 
by field-trial clubs it was no longer taught 
to dogs that were intended for field-trial 
competition—the owners contending 
that a needless accomplishment was a 
detriment to the dog and that only that 


should be taught which was necessary to. 


him in his field-trial competition. The 
logic of the above conclusion is sound, 
undoubtedly; but whether the conditions 
which brought it about are the best, is 
still a matter for contention between the 


advocates of the shooting dog and the 
field-trial dog. The latter contend that 
the field-trial dog of to-day is much bet- 
ter than the shooting dog of yesterday 
for purposes of sport in the field; that 
they will obtain more shots for the sports- 
men, and are in fact better all around. 
The shooting-dog man contends that the 
field-trial dog is not trained, that he runs 
all over the country regardless of the 
route taken by his master and that, while 
he may be a good covey finder, he is 
practically useless as a single bird dog. 


aK 
* * 


Both sides adduce evidence that should 
be carefully considered in arriving ata 
conclusion. No one who has followed a 
lively, close-ranging dog that was good 
on birds, either coveys or singles, and 
that obeyed promptly and cheerfully, 
will for a moment contend that it was not 
a pleasant experience. This is especially 
true where birds are reasonably plentiful. 
On the other hand, supposing the birds 
are scarce and only found at long inter- 
vals, then the wide-ranging dog comes 
into play and will completely smother 
his close-ranging rival. In some sections 
of country of course it is impossible to 
use a close-ranging dog, but in a country 
adapted to him I think the preponderance 
of evidence is in favor of the field-trial 
type, the intelligence of the two dogs 
being equal. J. B. Stopparb. 

Newton, North Carolina. 


—~>— 


THAT DEER-HOUNDING QUESTION. 

I see by the March and May numbers 
of Sports AFIELD that William Wade 
(alwaysan entertaining writer) is a staunch 
supporter of deer hounding. That kind 
of sport has been tried a few times in this 
country, but with very poor success. For 
no sooner would the dogs get one or two 
deer on the run than their music would 
be hushed for all time with a rifle bullet 
or charge of buckshot. We have alto- 
gether too many wolves up here, and too 
much trouble in. preventing them from 
driving our deer away, to permit a lot of 
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hounds to come in and help them—as a 
good many hunters who have brought 
hounds into this part of Minnesota for 
that purpose cantestifyto. Briefly, itistoo 
easy for dogs to put deer in the water 
here (where lakes are so abundant) to 
allow of their being used for that purpose. 

One word more. If Mr. Wade thinks 
it is a snap to still-hunt deer, I would 
like him to come up here and try a few 
sneaks while I watch him and see how it 
is done. I have shot a good many deer 
in this section and have never been able 
to come the sneak act on them yet. They 
always have business enough in some 


other part of the county, when I see them, » 


to try all the mettle I have got to induce 
them to stop with me. I. U. Wuite. 
Brainerd, Minnesota. 


~-- 


CURRENT COMMENT. 


A recent editorial in the Chicago Inter 
Ocean says that “an ordinance is to be in- 
troduced to the council by the provisions 
of which no dog, young or old, large or 
small, gentle or fierce, is to be permitted 
to run at large without a muzzle at any 
season of the year.” The editorial then 
makes some very sensible remarks on 
the subject, but falls into the common 
error of attributing “fierce and treacher- 
ous” qualities to the bull-dog. The pure- 
bred bull-dog of to-day is about as harm- 
less as a pug—the above undesirable 
qualities having been transferred to the 
bull-terrier. The name has much to do 
with the popular idea, just as the name 
blood-hound attaches a stigma to that 
dog which he by no means deserves. It 
is scarcely credible that an ordinance with 
the provisions of the one under discussion 
could pass an intelligent city council. A 
child is bitten by a vicious dog which 
some one who knows nothing of dogs 
says is a bull-dog. Let us muzzle every 
dog in the city, says some crank. Might 
as well put every man and woman under 


peace bonds because a murder has been 
committed. 


* 
* K 
Dogs that are known to be dangerous 


AFIELD. 


should be confined, and the owners there- 
of severely punished for any infraction 
of the rule; but that all dogs should be 
muzzled is infamous. 


<8 

The field-trial handlers of America 
have formed an association for mutual 
protection and benefit. By the provis- 
ions of its constitution, owners who do 
not live up to their agreements with hand- 
lers will be dealt with by the association, 
and handlers who defraud their patrons 
in any way will be dealt with accordingiy. 
No member of the Handlers’-Club will 
be permitted to join a field-trial club, and 
members of the Handlers’ Club will not 
compete in trials where handlers are 
members of the clubs giving the trials. 
It is expected that the latter rule will do 
away with abuses which have existed for 
some years. “A trainer must have demon- 
strated his ability to properly train dogs 
before he can become a member of the 
club. This gives the club a standing that 
should be appreciated by the general pub- 
lic, as membership in the Handlers’ Club 
may be taken as proof of competency and 
owners may feel perfectly safe in sending 
their dogs to members of the club. 


K 
ok K 


P. H. Bryson of St. Louis has con- 
sented to judge the Manitoba Club’s 
chicken trials in September. Mr. Bryson 
is well known as the owner of the famous 
English setter Gladstone, besides being 
one of the original field-trial men of the 
country 

* 
OK * 

The Continental Club’s chicken trials 
will be judged by W. S. Bell of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Bell’s services have been in 
great demand by the different field-trial 
clubs for a number of years. It is a com- 
pliment to him that there should be a 
scramble among the clubs to see which 
can engage him first. Mr. Bell is an ex- 
pert photographer and wholesale dealer 
in photographers’ supplies. 

ok " ok 

There has been no announcement made 

by the Manitoba people about the cus- 
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toms arrangements for this season. The 
Manitoba Club had hoped to get dogs 
from the United States through free of 
duty and have been laboring to that end; 
but the Dominion Government seems 
hard to manage. 
a 

Since the above was written, Secretary 
Wootton has announced that all dogs 
that are duly entered in one of the stakes 
of the Manitoba Club’s trials will be 
passed free of duty, and can be kept in 
the Province three months. This is a 
sharp move on the part of the manage- 
ment of the Manitoba Field Trial Club, 
since all dogs that are taken in to Mani- 
toba must contribute $5.00 to the Mani- 
toba Club, whether the dogs are fit for 
field-trial purposes or not. It is next to 
impossible for any trainer to get up a 
string of dogs all of which are field-trial 
entries and, in order to fill up his string 
and help out expenses, he must take 
some shooting dogs. According to this 
rule all will have to contribute to the 
treasury of the Manitoba Club, whether 
or no; and it is doubtful whether the 
privilege of working a dog for a couple 
of months on the Manitoba prairies is 
worth $5.00. I think, if the matter had 
been properly presented at Ottawa, that 
dogs could have been taken in in bond 
as they always have been until last year. 


<<a 

A SUBSCRIBER at Troy, Alabama, re- 
quests a remedy for a pointer’s tail that 
has been cut off and tied up so tightly 


that it caused it to become sore. All the 
hair has peeled off and the stump refuses 
to heal. 


It is difficult to prescribe in this case without making a 
personal examination. We would advise you to consult 
a physician. There may be caries of the bone which will 
make amputation necessary. We have cured bad cases 
of this kind [caused by whipping the tail] with an applica 
tion of shoemaker’s wax. Heat the wax and spread it on 
a narrow piece of canton flannel; then heat the strip by 
holding it against a hot shovel and apply quickly, wrap- 
ping it carefully and not too tight. In the case of your 
dog it may be necessary to put the wax on a square piece 
of cloth and apply it over the end of the tail, as it would 
be difficult for a novice to apply the bandage to a stump. 
I have also treated similar cases successfully by applying 
a strip of rubber adhesive plaster such as surgeons use; 
plaster to be cut in strips, heated and-applied quickly. 
There may be a condition present in the case you refer 
to, however, that will call for the knife, or caustic treat- 
ment at least; so, if the dog is valuable, it would be just 
as well to have the opinion of a medical man.—Eb. 


THE TIME KILLER. 


Somehow one likes to listen to an old sportsman 
spinning his yarns of long ago; but when the yarns 
turn out to be pack-thread, and about as tough, 
one begins to wish for an Atropos to cut it short. 
We usually picture the yarn-twister as a wiry, 
old fellow, with wiry hair, and a bunch of whis- 
kers missing where a big, red scar flames out. 
He’s the man who has been through all sorts of 
experiences, from skunk to bear hunting, and he 
hasn’t got through yet. His father was the cham- 
pion hunter and prevaricator before him, and the 
dutiful son follows in his footsteps. He went 
duck-shooting with Nimrod, and shad-fishing with 
Jonah, and Noah wasn’t in it with him as a 
yachtsman.. He has chased the sportive walrus 
and the gay sea-urchin up Baffin Bay, and appro- 
priated ostrich eggs in Darkest Africa. He hunted 
the festive gnu of old, and bearded his Royal 
Whiskers the mountain lion in hisden. He is the 
same gentleman who caught the largest cod on 
Georges Banks and the largest trout on Lake 
Billywunttouchit, down in Varmount. He tracked 
the bears that put an end to the boys and girls 
who made faces at the patriarch Elijah; and he 
shot at, but missed, the raven that Noah sent out, 
and Poe’s raven, and almost any other raven ex- 
cept (possibly) Dunraven. When he was a boy 
he knew just how to go to work to find the rarest 
kind of birds’ eggs—obliging his poor old father 
to be on the constant lookout for the sheriff (and 
the stoutest birch-rod the back-yard hedge would 
afford). 

Do foxes build nests? Ask him. Did Diana 
the huntress ever hunt grey hairs? The Time- 
Killer and Complete Angler can answer all these 
questions and many more besides. But all this 
seems hard on him. He was doubtless placed here 
among us to help pass the time pleasantly and to 
make the amateur sportsman feel quite small and 
to wonder if that last rabbit-chase of his was 
worth thinking of, after all. 

And so he goes on at his own sweet will, and in 
his own inimitable, fearless way, careless alike of 
adherence to the facts in the case, and of a wife 
and starving little ones at home. But if you will 
notice, he keeps his eye peeled for strangers, and 
if any one comes into camp that he isn’t sure of, 
the yarn runs out like a lost chord. 

Have charity for him. He can hold up his end 
with the next one, and when it gets too hot he 
knows when to drop it. He hails from anywhere 
and everywhere and is always the largest toad in 
the puddle until the proper person turns up to 
annihilate him. F. W. Hutt. 

East Gloucester, Mass. 








The title of CHAMPION TARGET SHOT was won by Fred 
Gilbert at E. C. Tournament at Guttenberg, N. J., May 5, 6, 7 
and 8, '96, using DU PONT SMOKELESS. ome, 
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GET IN LINE For the E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. Grand Smokeless 
Powder Championship Handicap Live-Bird Tournament at Chicago, Aug. 4, 5 & 6, 
1896. Guaranteed and added $3,000.00. For information, address 


E. S. RICE, “scexr” 62 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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THE MONTANA STATE TOURNAMENT. 


The 1896 tournament of the Montana State 
Sportsman’s Association, recently held in Mis- 
soula, was without question the most successful 
shoot ever carried out in the State. The weather 
was exceptionally fine. The attendance was very 
satisfactory, especially as the great majority of 
shooters entered ‘‘straight through,’’ except in 
the live-bird events. In these last there were not 
so many entries, but enough to shoot out all the 
pigeons that could be procured. 

At the annual meeting the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
M. B. Brownlee of Anaconda; Vice-President, 
J. M. Evans of Missoula; Secretary, C. H. Smith 
of Butte (re-elected). Board of Directors: P. E. 
McGowan of Philipsburg, J. P. Menard of Mis- 
soula, T. H. Pleasants of Helena; also the presi- 
dent and secretary. 

The well-known Clearwater hunter and guide 
W. H. Wright was elected an honorary member 
of the association. It was the sense of the con- 
vention that the influence of the association should 
be directed towards the passage of more satisfac- 
tory game laws by the State Legislature at its 
next session. The city of Anaconda was selected 
for the 1897 tournament. 

An adjourned session was held the evening fol- 
lowing, at which arrangements were made to pro- 
vide a special live-bird trophy, to be known as 
the ‘‘Challenge Trophy,” and to be placed at its 
outset by being awarded to the second high gun 
in the annual live-bird championship shoot of the 
current tournament—the winner to be subject to 


challenge by any member of the association at any 
time during the year on thirty days’ notice. 


* 
* * 


From the moment the first shot was fired on the 
morning of the 22d until the last bird was broken 
on the evening of the 24th, there was no diminu- 
tion of interest on the part of the shooters—al- 
though naturally the greatest interest was shown 
in regard to the general averages and the champ- 
ionship events. Ih order to be in the race fora 
general average prize, a shooter had to shoot 
through all of events Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
12 and 14. Whilea great many others shot in the 
greater number of these events, only 23 guns shot 
out every event. The following is a list of these, 
with the number of Blue Rocks broken out of the 
tatal of 186 shot at, and the percentages: 


GENERAL AVERAGE AT 186 BLUE ROCKs. 
BROKEN. PER CENT 
85.48 
75.08 
66.66 
82.25 
79.00 
73.12 
73.10 


C. H. Smith 
M. Browning. 
H. Rockafeller 
J.P. Menard 
G. 8S. Bartlett 
M. Wright 
Phil Jones 


(Butte) 

(Ogden, Utah) 

(Anaconda) 
....(Missoula) 

(Anaconda).............. 


W. P. Brayton.. 


' L, Williams 


(Philipsburg) 
(Philipsburg) 
The following named shooters were the 
WINNERS OF GENERAL AVERAGE PRIZES: 
1st Prize.... ss 
2nd Prize .. 
8rd Prize 
4th Prize 
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MONTANA STATE TOURNAMENT.—“Facing the Music.” 





L. C. Dennison 
P. J. Holohan } ties saaietinalncs 


P D. D. Twohy 
6th Prize lie Williams 


7th Prize ...............@. 8. Bartlett 





Longest run without miss: D. D. Twouy (45). 

The principal event of interest on the first day 
was the team race for the Team Championship 
Cup—three men to each team from any club be- 
longing to the Association. Missoula Team No. 1 
secured the cup on a score of 68 out of a possible 
75; the Butte Team taking the second prize. 


STATE TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP. 
25 Blue Rocks per man. Known Angles. 


Anaconda Team No. 1. 
Missoula Team No. 1. 
Butte Team. 

Missoula Team No. 2, 
Anaconda Team No, 2. 

+: seseeeeeeeee Philipsburg Team. 


Missoula Team No. 3. 


Helena Team, 


On the second day the great event was the 
Individual Championship shoot. For the Cham- 
pionship Cup, the retiring president of the associa- 
tion A. J. Fisk of Helena and D. D. Twohy of 
Anaconda tied on a score of 49 out of 50. In the 
shoot-off to decide the question, Twohy came off 
best by a score of 23 to 21 made by Fisk. 


INDIVIDUAL BLUE-ROCK CHAMPIONSHIP. 
50 Blue Rocks; known angles. 


Rockafeller . 
Bartlett.... 


Kennett.. oan 
Menard......... cereas ae 


Shoot-off—ties. Fisk and Twohy at 25 Blue Rocks: 

i 21, 23. 

The third and last day, the first thing on the 
programme was a 7-bird sweep at live birds, in 
which eight shooters killed their 7 straight. 





MONTANA LIVE-BIRD CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The next was the State Live-Bird Championship 
at 15 live birds ; 3 misses, out. Conley of Ana- 
conda and M. Wright of Butte tied with 15 
straight ; while Twohy followed close on their 
heels with 14 killed outright and the other one 
dead out of bounds. To decide the tie between 
Conley and Wright, they each endeavored to kill 
10 more birds. Conley, however, missed the third 
and his last fell outside the limit, while Wright 
missed only his eighth bird, and thus secured the 
championship medal for the coming year. Conley 
(by being the shooter of the second high gun) has 
won the new Challenge Trophy, subject to a 30- 
days’ challenge by any other member of the 
association. 

A very interesting impromptu match between 
Knight (of Butte) and Conley took place immedi- 
ately after the championship shoot, in which 20 
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birds each were shot at in all and in which Knight 
missed two and Conley lost two out of bounds. 
By this time the birds were all shot out and, it 
being too late to secure any more, the match was 
declared off. 

One thing very noticeable throughout this 
tournament was the absence of the kicking and 
wrangling that as a rile seems to be a natural 
part and parcel of a trap-shooting meet. To the 
great credit of the shot-gun cranks, the whole 
event went off with the greatest smoothness. 

THE ROSE SYSTEM. 
The system of the division of the purses, fas de- 


vised by A. L. Rose of Salida, Colorado, was given 
a thorough trial ; and, while there were those who 
professed to be not satisfied with the change from 
the old method of dividing purses, I am satisfied 
that the majority favored the new system. Per- 
sonally (being in charge of the cash office) I can 
see wherein it worked out to the best interests of 
all shooters, and I do not hesitate to recommend 
it as the only system for the just division of purses. 
The fact that nearly all shooters who entered on 
the first day stayed through the shoot, is a decided 
argument in favor of the Rose system. 
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The ‘‘Shoot Blue Rocks’’ button, farnished by 
the Chamberlin Cartridge Co., made a great hit. 
«* 

There was nothing particularly wrong with the 
souvenir badge gotten out by the Whitehead and 
Hoag Company of Newark, N. J. 

F ~ 4 * 

It was a matter of regret that Capt. Jno. F. 
Cowan of Butte, without whose presence no Mon- 
tana tournament is quite complete, was unable 
through business affairs to be in attendance. 


* 
* * 


The local boys did not make a phenomenal 
showing, but with the winning of both team 
shoots and Menard in fourth place on the general 
average list, they were not completely knocked out. 

* . * 

There were two picturesque characters on the 
grounds—Bob Heard, the bright particular star 
from Wallace (Idaho) and P. E. McGowan, alias 
‘*Shot Gun Pete,”’ the only genuine gun crank and 
who hails from Philipsburg, Montana. 


* 
* * 


James Conley was not up to his usual form at 
blue-rock smashing, but at live birds he demon- 
strated his shooting qualifications beyond question. 


* 
* * 


That was a friendly, pretty contest between 
Twohy of Anaconda, and Fisk of Helena for the 
State Individual Blue Rock Championship ; and 
the thoroughly good-natured gracefulness with 
which the veteran Fisk congratulated the younger 
and successful shooter, was greatly appreciated by 
all present. 

* * 

It was discovered that a very handy gentleman 
to have around a tournament is M. Browning, of 
the well-known gun dealing firm of Browning 
Brothers of Utah—as his knowledge of the me- 
chanical anatomy of various fire-arms was brought 
into requisition on several occasions, in order that 
the disorders of several shot-guns might receive 
proper treatment. Come again, Matt. 

Missoula, Mont. WILL CAVE. 
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“Tt may be all right to joke,’’ said the small 
boy, crawling through a hole in a fence, as his 
mother, with a stick in her hand, came running ; 
down the street in his direction, ‘‘ but dis comin’ 
woman bis’ness is a serious matter ter me.’ 
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TALKS ABOUT HUNTING RIFLES. * 


THIRD PAPER. 

All modern American rifles are suffici- 
ently accurate to prove effective for hunt- 
ing purposes; but it frequently happens 
that the maker’s skill in boring and rifling 
is set at naught by the utter worthless- 
ness of the cartridge for which the arm 
is intended. Accuracy is something; but 
it is not everything. It is the sole re- 
deeming feature of many otherwise unde- 
sirable arms; but the ability to place a 
bullet in the right spot is not a// of game 
shooting. 

It is a peculiarity of the vagaries of 
riflemen that they are proof against any 
amount of practical experience or theo- 
retical education. Hence, we find a well- 
known authority in the May issue of 
Sports AFIELD taking up cudgels for tie 
new and comparatively untried 30-calibre 
hunting cartridge and quoting in its favor 
an argument that should work a condem- 
nation of the charge in question in the 
minds of all discriminating hunters of big 
game. According to his line of reason- 
ing, the 30-calibre bullet inflicts a lighter 
shock than a larger missile and makes a 
wound that closes quickly from swelling, 
and the result is internal hemorrhage 
and a consequent certainty of immediate 
death. This is a good point for the con- 
sideration of game exterminators; but it 
is of doubtful value to the lovers of legiti- 
mate sport who honestly wish to secure 
and make a good use of the game killed. 
Among the regular correspondents of 
this magazine there are dozens of men 
who have reasons for knowing that ex- 
ternal hemorrhage is a desideratum at 
times, and very few of them would find 
consolation in shouting after a wounded 
deer: “Go it, dern ye! I can’t track ye 
up; but yer dead meat, anyhow. Internal 
hemorrhage for ever!’ From a profes- 
sional standpoint Dr. Fort’s argument 
and deductions are correct. There is no- 
room for a discussion between us; for 
our thoughts are running on parallel 


*|The Second Paper of this interesting series appeared in the May issue of SPORTS AFIELD.—ED.1 
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lines that never cross. Small- 
calibre bullets are like the poi- 
soned war arrows of the original 
Americans. They will kill, but 
they are of no material aid in 
supplying the camp larder. 

Taking the accuracy of the 
30-calibre for granted, and credit- 
ting it with unlimited range and 
penetration, it must nevertheless 
be conceded that its use in big- 
game hunting can hardly fail to 
cause dissatisfaction; and for the 
reasons quoted in the preceding 
paragraph. For deer and bear at 
short range tke 50-calibre ex- 
press rifles are undoubtedly the 
most reliable of American arms 
—although their excessive recoil 
and the use of short, light bullets 
militates greatly against their 
general accuracy. A deer fairly 
struck by a 50-caiibre bullet usu- 
ally falls at once, but if it retains 
sufficient vitality to manage a 
short run there is no difficulty 
encountered in following the trail 
of blood that is left behind. But 
rifles of the calibre mentioned are 
mainly valuable to hunters who 
pursue nothing but large game 
and in thick cover (where there 
is rarely a need of risking a shot 
at distances over fifty or seventy- 
five yards). The 45-90 is another 
good short-range cartridge of 
the sameclass. It has a very low 
trajectory up toa certain limit of 
range, but beyond that the bullet 
falls with a rapidity truly dis- 
couraging to the hunter who 
may venture upon a practical in- 
vestigation of the merits of this 
particular cartridge. 

For hunting big game at long 
and medium ranges the 45-70 
is without doubt,a pre-eminently desirable 
charge. Its sole objectionable feature is a 
disagreeable amount of recoil, but in this 
respect it is no worse than the 40-65 
and is better than the 40-82, the 40-70 
or the 38-70. Continual use of any of 
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AND TRAP. 





the cartridges mentioned will be found 
conducive to a blackened shoulder and 
sore muscles; but of such small items 
are the discomforts of a hunter’s exist- 
ence and they should be endured without 


remark. It is to be regretted that no 
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amount of patience and endurance will 
do away with the fact that recoil induces 
“flinching” and loses the hunter any 
amount of game that might easily have 
been hit with a smaller rifle and lighter 
charge; but, to insure the “killing power” 
of a cartridge, the prime essential is a 
sufficiency of powder and lead. And, if 
we are to hunt big game, we must gauge 
the calibre of our arms in proportion. 

However, of the thousands who. own 
and carry rifles of 40 calibre and upwards, 
about nine in every ten are burdened 
with a more powerful arm than their 
needs really require. Outside the ranks 
of professional market hunters there are 
comparatively few men who pursue big 
game exclusively or who would not find 
the quantity and quality of their sport 
improved if they would exchange the 
arms of a big-game hunter for others 
better adapted to their own uses. There 
is but little enjoyment to be found in lug- 
ging a small cannon through woods 
swarming with small game, in a vain 
hope of finding something large enough 
to justify the expenditure of a cartridge. 
Common sense would seem to teach that 
it might be better to “take the good the 
gods provide” and depend on Dr. Fort’s 
“internal hemorrhage” theory in unfore- 
seen emergencies. What a blessing to 
sportsmen at large if the 30 calibre could 
only prove to be “an all-around rifle” as 
the doctor claims! But it can’t; and the 
longer poor deluded riflemen entertain 
themselves with the idea of using varying 
powder charges in one barrel, the longer 
they defer acquiring a perfect knowledge 
of the capabilities of their arm—without 
which they can never hope to get the 
best results, either from the rifle or its 
charge. 

In the communication so frequently 
alluded to in this paper there appears an 
opening clause ofa sentence which should 
be given an appropriate ending and be 
emblazoned in blue and gold for the in- 
struction of all riflemen. ‘Use of a small 
calibre induces a higher type of skill, 
whether in target shooting or hunting—.” 
And I desire to add that it also renders 
possible the enjoyment of more genuine, 
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high-pressure sport than was ever imag- 
ined possible by the large class of un- 
fortunates who persist in lugging 50—cali- 
bre rifles around in a 22-calibre wilder- 
ness. No, my dear reader; I am not 
throwing this remark at you personally. 
I am thinking of a fellow I knew years 
ago who never read the trap departments 
of sportsmen’s journals. He is now in 
the hospital with a broken shoulder. 
Amateur riflemen who go to older 
hands for advice are always too ready to 
jump at conclusions. Aspiring to figure 
as deerslayers, they discover that a 50- 
calibre is considered best for large game 
and straightway decide to content them- 
selves with nothing of smaller bore. 
They don’t stop to consider that squirrels 
and rabbits are more numerous than deer 
in the ratio of a million to one and that 
in these modern times the aspirations of 
incipient Leatherstockings frequently 
come to naught. They don’t for a mo- 
ment imagine that they will ever prefer 
a square meal of small game to a treas- 
ured dream of future glory or that it 
might be possible, under certain circum- 
stances, to kill the biggest buck in the 
woods with a 38 or 32 calibre—or even 
with a despised little 22. They want to 
kill their deer in the manner prescribed 
by Van Dyke, Hoyle and Gunter, and 
with the customary accompaniments of 
hollow-pointed bullets, trajectory and ex- 
press shock; and, in consequence, allow 
their yearning for orthodox enjoyment 
to knock them out of worlds of ordinary, 
every-day sport. No personal reflections 
intended, as I remarked before. Buta 
“talk” on hunting rifles or any other 
subject would be the worst sort of a sham 
unless it came direct from the heart; and 
I am now touching on a matter that 
should interest hunters in general, since 
it appeals to their pockets as well as to 
their better understanding. It may look 
like a false accusation to charge lack of 
economy upon sportsmen who trudge 
the woods from dawn to dark with the 
same cartridge in the chamber of their 
rifle, but the injustice is more apparent 





Continued on page 56. 
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Our .25-25 straight shell (designed after many experiments 
by Capt. Carpenter, U.S. A.) is now on the market. Riflemen» 
everywhere, send good reports of the work of this new cartridge 
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than real, as an examination of the larger 
trees within easy range of any hunting 
camp will prove. The hero of one of 
Davy Crockett’s stories was always show- 
ing peopie how he “mought hev fought” 
if certain disagreeable parties had per- 
sisted in getting him in a corner; and, by 
the same rule, there are hunters, of small 
experience but “extensive” ambition, 
who are remarkably fond of “plugging” 
imaginary deer when they have failed in 
their search for the real ones. And, asa 


backwoods friend of mine once remarked: 
“Ev’ry time they pull trigger they swap 
a nickel fer a bran-new bruise.” 

S. D. BARNES. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
> 


THE National Tournament, under the auspices 
of the Syracuse Herald, opening at Syracuse, N. Y., 
June 29 and continuing up to the night of July 4, 
is to be one of the most interesting and most lib- 
erally conducted affairs held so far this season. A 
number of people prominent in the commercial 
and sporting world of Western New York are on 
the reception committee—among whom are Har- 
vey McMurchy, A. G. Courtney, Dan Lefever of 
Lefever gun fame and others. The events include 
rifle shooting, pistol practice and trap shooting. 
Western sportsmen intending to ‘‘do’’ this Syra- 
cuse meet can rest assured of being accorded the 
fairest kind of treatment, while making a large 
circle of new and very desirable friends. 

pane sane > 

To the kindness of Photographer Shively Sports 
AFIELD is indebted for the three excellent photos 
accompanying our account of the Montana State 
Shoot. The snap ‘‘ Facing the Music”’’ was taken 
by C. W. Lombard, an enthusiastic amateur, who 
very kindlypresented it to Mr. Shively who in turn 
finished it. The group on the fence comprises 
just one half of the shooters who participated in 
the tournament. Mr. Shively is very much inter- 
ested in field sports; is in fact quite a sportsman 
himself; and regrets that he did not happen on 
the scene at a time to catch all the shooters. 

a 


‘‘Hubby, dear, I can’t wait to tell what I’m 
going to buy you!” 

‘Darling wife, what is it ?”’ 

‘* Well, I’m going to get you a silver card-tray, 
a bronze Hercules for the mantle-piece, and a new 
Persian rug to put in front of my dressing table. 
What are you going to do for me, Tootsy ?”’ 

‘*Y’ve been thinking, Jane, and have about con- 
cluded to get you a newshaving brush.’’— Zid-Biis. 
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VALE BRONCHO! 


As many of Sports AFIELD’s readers can tes- 
tify, the broncho of to-day is not what he was; 
for into almost every nook and corner has been 
carried new blood to cross with this tough little 
warrior and more often to his detriment than to 
his betterment. Crosses of all kinds have been 
tried, but in nearly all cases, for two or three gen- 
erations, the evil of bad temper and ‘‘cussedness’’ 
comes to stay, and at the same time the half-breed 
loses the staying qualities of the genuine broncho. 
Crosses with Clyde, coach, Norman, hackney and 
thoroughbred have proven a failure. With all 
the foregoing, except the thoroughbred, almost a 
total fuilure. From actual observation the first 
cross to Clyde, coach, Norman and hackney are 
almost entirely worthless. It makes them in size 
between ‘the broncho and the sire. Not big 
enough for draft ; not fit for drivers on account 
of temper, lack of speed and homely conforma- 
tion. For saddlers and cow horses they have lost 
the sure-footedness, staying qualities and indom- 
itable courage of the genuine broncho. The cross 
from the thoroughbred is better. In many cases 
it gives them more speed, but the distance must 
be shortened. The broncho-thoroughbred cross is 
not, as a class, so teachable ss the broncho proper. 

‘*Taken all-in-all,’’ says a writer in the Amer- 
ican Sportsman, ‘‘to my mind, for the work cut 
out for him, no cross has ever been an improve- 
ment in the first generation. Seventy-five, ninety 
or 100 miles in ten or twelve hours has not been 
a very unusual ride for me to make on the good 
old-fashioned little hero of the plains. 

‘‘T had need, during the trouble among the 
Creeks in 1882 and 1883, to go from Muskogee, 
I. T., to Ockmulgee—a distance of forty-five 
miles. I had just four and a half hours to do the 
trick if I accomplished what I wished. I did it, 
and with no apparent hurt to my mount; for the 
next morning he was as willing and ready, as the 
horsemen say, to go ‘ high, wide and handsome’ 
as ever. Show me any other kind of horse that 
can do such work on scant fare and I will take off 
my hat to him, be he of what breed he may. 

‘*They are fast passing away, but they were the 
pioneers of a new country, and their foot-prints 
show in every wild place where the white man 
first showed his face in the western part of the 
United States. 

‘Good-bye, old friend and enemy of the past. 
You have served me well in both good and evil 
and many aches and pains that I still have 
make me remember the evil.—But, surely, ‘their 
good deeds shall live after them.’ ”’ 
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’TIS THE PACE THAT KILLS. 


In view of the number of new stars 
inthecycling constellations eclipsing with 
their brilliancy the waning light of our 
old-time luminaries, it seems high time 
to suggest that our racing men are pay- 
ing too high a price for their transient 
glory and evanescent laurels. It is hardly 
probable that the men of to-day are bet- 
ter in constitution, bone and muscles 
than those who were born a year or so 
earlier in the history of the world, nor 
can we bring the accusation of old age 
against beardless youths or even the own- 
ers of budding moustaches and incipient 
Dundrearys. But yet, In what other way 
can we account for the fact that new 
names and new records in juxtaposition 
confront us on every hand, and that Win- 
dle, Zimmerman, Sanger and a hundred 
other notabilities have dropped from the 
ranks of the “ Nows” to join the “ Has 
Beens ?” If there is anything in training, 
in experience and nerve; if there is any- 
thing in an ability to comprehend and 
profit by recent improvements in cycle- 
building, track-construction and methods 
of pacing; in a word, if there is a particle 
of sense in the old way of figuring cause 
and effect, Sanger, Zimmerman and oth- 
ers of that ilk should still be at the head 
of the racing contingent and fully able 
to care for their own reputations and pro- 
tect their own records. And if they are 
not the fault must lie in over-training and 
over-exertion in the past. “ ’Tis the pace 
that kills.” 


SEND ’EM ALONG. 


Among the many commendable fea- 
tures of our magazine, the photographs 
of scenery and outdoor life deserve and 
receive universal favor, as evidenced by 
the tenor of letters frequently received 
from its readers. And this is but natural, 
since, in comparison with the realism of 
a photograph, that of the most exact of 
written descriptions must dwindle to in- 
significance. The most talented of writers 
are restrained within limitations that they 
may not transgress. Their views of Na- 
ture in all her changeful moods are taken 
from the self-same standpoint and all too 
frequently the scenes they would depict 
are blurred and dimmed by the reflection 
of their own personalities. Their pen 
pictures are startling in their distinctness, 
but we view them through a lens not 
properly focussed to our own vision. 
Possibly the central figures in a group 
or the bolder points of a landscape are 
dragged to the front to the sacrifice of 
all minor details, or, perchance, we are 
asked to ignore all that would appeal 
most readily to the eye and delve for 
hidden beauties in the shadowy perspec- 
tive. In either case we are as handcuffed 
prisoners marching amid treasures that 
we may not touch or as voyagers cruising 
in the neighborhood of forbidden isles. 
And in the highest grades of literary en- 
deavor the same conditions obtain with 
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equal force. Wandering through the 
Scottish Highlands under the guidance 
of the “Wizard of the North,” at every 
turn we are confronted by Sir Walter's 
inner self; while the personality of Dick- 
ens has tinged every figure or locality 
that his gifted pen has touched. We view 
with delight the literary feast spread for 
our entertainment but a hidden dissatis- 
faction is underlying all; for who knows 
but that the tid-bits of the banquet have 
been left on the sideboard through care- 
lessness on the part of the purveyors. 

But where human talents fail, the all- 
searching rays of sunlight overleap the 
barriers. The highest ambition of Art 
is to counterfeit Nature, and it is only in 
photography that this end has approxi- 
mately been attained. Should we desire 
acquaintance with any particular locality 
pages of the most accurate description 
will tell us nothing, but show us a single 
4x5 photograph, however carelessly tak- 
en, and the reality is at once before us. 
It is a practical exemplification of the 
difference between something and noth- 
ing. A fleeting glance at an indistinct 
blurr of black and white has told us more 
than a careful study of columns of labored 
description. 

“Give us more photographs,” is the 
cry of our readers, and in reply we echo 
back their own words. Readers of 
Sports AFIELD turn to the pages of your 
albums and give unsparingly of your 
treasures. We understand and would 
willingly supply your wants but without 
your own co-operation our hands are 
tied. Money will buy the best of literary 
work; but the photographs that appeal 
to sportsmen, sportsmen alone can fur- 
nish. The world is full of photographers 
but the work of professionals is insipid 
for it lacks the inspiration granted only 
to the ardent devotees of the rod and gun. 


ati. 
> 





THE proprietary interest in the pages 
of Sports AFIELD evidenced by our 
readers is accepted as the strongest proof 
of their good-will and approval of the 
manner in which the publication has been 
and will ever be conducted, and every 
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voluntary contribution to our columns is 
but a long-range handshake from some 
distant friend. The experiences of sports- 
men are always of interest to their breth- 
ren, and their theories and technical views 
on subjects of common importance are 
invariably read with eagerness and are 
thoroughly digested. Hundreds profitted 
by the late discussion in our Trap De- 
partment as to “Who killed Warren’s 
Buck.” Hundreds are now following 
with interest the trend of the numerous 
articles on “Hunting Rifles,” and it is 
probable that a like degree of attention 
will be given the series of articles on fly- 
casting, the first of which appeared in 
our June issue. 


_—_— 


DAN’S DIATRIBE. 


Tue rifle discussion in the last two 
numbers of Sports AFIELD has been of 
unusual interest, notwithstanding the 
noticeable absence of any very definite 
conclusions in regard to “the perfect all- 
round gun.” For this Rocky Mountain 
region, I think 45-70 ammunition is the 
golden mean that gives the most general 
satisfaction. All will agree that it is large 
enough, and I will bear witness that it is 
small enough. The last bear I killed 
stopped a 45-70 charge fired from a sin- 
gle-shot Winchester, with one of his 
shoulder blades. It crushed the bone 
but the bullet flattened out and stopped. 
In spite of that, however, I will say that 
in over twenty years hunting in these 
hills I have had less game get away from 
45-70 cartridges than from any other 
that I have used. 


* * 
* 


I am glad to see the rapid evolution of 
Charlie Leckenby into a first-class peri- 
odical writer. One of the youngest of 
Sports AFIELD’s contributors, he is also 
one among the best, and I am proud of 
his advancement for the reason that I 
introduced him to your columns and con- 
sider that I discovered him. C. H. was 
a bear hunter in this region before he had 
even peach “fuzz” on his face and has a 
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limitless fund of material from which to 
draw whenever the writing spirit moves 
him. 
* * 
* 


J. J. McNamara is right in his disserta- 
tion upon the blue-bird, except that the 
little fellow goes South not in large flocks 
but in detachments, rarely exceeding ten 
or a dozen in number. He is one of the 
earliest of our spring songsters and is 
frequently surprised and flanked by a late 
fall of sleet or snow. Wherever the En- 
glish sparrow thrives the blue-bird is 
conspicuous by his absence. 

«*s 

A FEW years ago trout could be taken 
from all the streams of this State. Now 
the trout are confined principally to the 
smaller mountain streams, while the riv- 
ers teem with “chubs” and suckers. Will 
some of our fish experts give us the why 
and the wherefore ? 


* 
* * 


THE coyote is one old timer whose 
tribe does not grow less. I think there 
are as many here now as when I came 
here in ’73; and they are even less mod- 
est and retiring in disposition now than 
they were then. Two trotted leisurely 
through the streets of Chandler—a small 
coal mining town in this county—the 
other morning after late breakfast time; 
and the attention of half the dogs in the 
place did not suggest to them anv ne- 
cessity for accelerating their speed, either. 


* 
* * 


On our way from Hahn’s Peak recently 
two of us (myself and Charley Todd) saw 
come out of a holea grizzly grey animal 
with body as large as that of an ordinary 
shepherd dog—legs somewhat shorter. 
It had rounded ears like those of a bear, 
dark or black muzzle, was highest at the 
shoulders, like the hyena, and had rather 
a hyena-like expression of countenance. 
Was it a wolverine? Todd shot at it at 
close range, but his sights were elevated 
and he scored a clean miss. If it was a 
wolverine, it is the first one I ever saw, 
here or elsewhere. 


THERE still remain a few antelope on 
the high parks in the north-western por- 
tions of Colorado; but they are in small 
bands and very shy. Thanks to better 
administration of the game laws, deer 
and elk are now “ holding their own.” 


* 
* * 


IF any of our Sports AFIELD guild 
would like to help me round up some 
bear robes this fall, let them write me as 
below. Dan DE Foe. 

Florence, Colorado. 

<_ 

CHARLES LECKENBY's excellent article 
on Arizona in our June issue has attracted 
a great deal of favorable comment in all 
parts of the country. Mr. Leckenby is 
too young a man to personally know the 
innermost details of the famous “ Apache 
Pass Affair,’ and he will be as pleased 
as any one to know that Capt. D. Robin- 
son, U.S. A., takes issue with his account 
of the meeting and “ peace talk” had be- 
tween Cochise and some of Uncle Sam’s 
officers. As Mr. Leckenby tells it, the 
wearers of the army blue acted out a 


piece of dastardly treachery “under a 
United States flag of truce.” ‘‘ No doubt,” 
writes Captain Robinson, “he believed 
this to be true; and, as a matter of course, 
the many readers of your magazine will 


also believe it. All of the participants 
in that affair have passed away, excep‘ 
Surgeon Irwin, another and myself. Most 
of them fell fighting for the Flag and the 
Union. The lieutenant spoken of was 
killed at the battle of Valverde, New 
Mexico, a year later.’ Captain Robin- 
son was an active participant in this 
Apache Pass affair and his version of the 
encounter, with all its horrible train of 
Indian devilment and frontier warfare, 
should prove an attractive feature of the 
August Sports AFIELD. 
a 

WE invite all our readers on receipt 
of this copy to send us a list of their 
sportsmen friends every where; so that 
we can send them copies of Sports 
AFIELD. All true followers of Fair Diana 
are interested in this magazine's success. 
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A NEW PRINCIPLE—No Soot, No Grease, No Odor.. 


A beautiful, finely finished, well made lamp, which successfully fulfills all requirements. Always 
clean and bright; Does not soil the hands or ——- of brass, nickel plated and polished; 
Jewel side lights; New spring and three new styles of attachments, for head, fork or lamp bracket. 


For Sale by all Dealers. Controlled by HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO., Chicago. 








is handsome, light, durable. Such grace of design as 
is embodied in this “fast, easy-running, much-talked- 
about” mount can only be secured by the most 
approved methods, finest material and skilled work- 
manship. 


The ’96 Stearns is the best bicycle it is possible to 
produce. Finished at your option in orange or black. 
Address now for beautiful new catalogue. 

“The Yellow Fellow.’ 
E. C. STEARNS & CO., Makers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
, BUPPALO, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | TORONTO, ONT. 
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A FRUITLESS REFORMATION. 
The-Tramp’s Story. 


By S. D. BARNES. 

“What do you say? Did I never at- 
tempt to earn a living by honest means ? 
Oh yes, frequently—when there was noth- 
ing offering in a regular way; but a fellow 


rarely gains anything by too frequent 
changes of occupation.” 

[I was wheeling homeward in the dusk 
(after an arduous day of desk work), had 
dismounted to light my lamp, and “‘he” 
had successfully struck me for a small 


loan. I had briefly talked to him of the 
delights of honesty; but his was a syni- 
cism which was proof against all argu- 
ment. According to him, there are gra- 
dations in rascality—some with attendant 
risk and others without. | 

“There’s honor among thieves,” he 
said, “but when a fellow talks to you 
about honesty, you had better look out 
for him. It was not so very long ago 
that an ‘honest’ man worked me for a 
cool fifty, and it was done so nicely and 
easily that I believe I will have to tell 
you about it. This was the way it 
happened.” 

“I was working one night down on 
the south end of Broadway and was just 
reaching under a fellow’s arm for a nice 
gold ticker and chain, when he suddenly 
turned and I found myself looking into 
the muzzle of a big six-shooter. I ex- 
pected to hear my man whistle for the 


police, but, instead of that, he just took 
my arm, walked me down a side street, 
and stopped in a nice dark corner. 
“«My friend,’ said he, ‘ you are engaged 
in a dangerous business, and I can fore- 
see trouble for you unless you turn to 
something safer and more honest.’ 
“Well, I sized him up at once as a mis- 
sionary worker, and had started in on the 
regulation howl about lack of employ- 
meni, hard times and a sick family, when 
he took my breath away by telling me to 
‘cheese my lying’ until there was some- 
thing to be gained by it. Said he: 
‘I'm going to test your willingness to 
accept honest labor by making you a 
proposition. How does five dollars a day 
strike you ?’ 
“*Doing what ?’ 
“*Bicycle riding. 
wheel ?’ 
“*What in blazes would I be doing 
with a wheel ?’ 
“Well, never mind. 
one easy enough.’ 
“*Ves. And get pulled for it,’ I replied. 
“«T’ll take care of that part of it,’ said 
he. ‘Go ahead and get your mount, and 
come around to this address to-morrow 
evening at 8 sharp.’ And then he handed 
me an evening paper with the following 
advertisement marked in blue pencilling: 
HEELMEN WANTED: ‘Twenty bicycle riders at 
$5.00 a day and expenses. Call [bringing your 
wheel] tomorrow evening, precisely at eight. Number 
711 Evergreen street. 
“I had walked out under a lamp to 


Have you got a 


You can steal 
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read this, and in the meantime my friend 
had managed to give me the slip; but 
the more I thought over his proposition 
the better I liked it. It seemed rather 
strange that a‘so-called honest man would 
counsel me to commit a theft; but, for 
the life of me, I conldn’t see where he 
would be the gainer by leading me into 
trouble; particularly since he might as 
easily have walked me to the ‘cooler’ 
for my attempt on his watch. I knew the 
address given in the advertisement. It 
was a square brick house in an. out-of- 
the-way neighborhood and had formerly 
been rented by a bicycle club, now re- 
moved .to more pretentious quarters. 
Well, to shorten a long story, I kept the 
appointment in good order, and my wheel 
was a dandy—the very best that I had 
been able to find.in a day’s hunt. I could 
have cashed. it. with a fellow of my ac- 
quaintance for a half hundred; but, like 
a fool, I was continually studying on the 
advantages of a quiet, honest life, and 
believed that I had better profit by the 
chance just offered me. 

“The advertisement had called for 
twenty wheelmen, but there were twice 
that number on hand and more arriving 
every minute. There was a light in the 
upper story of the house, but the front 
door was closed and locked, and while 
we stood waiting for it to open, a police- 
man came along and asked the nature of 
the gathering. 

“*Cycle club meeting,’ said some one. 

“«Thought them d—-n cranks had 
moved out,’ growled the ‘cop,’ and then 
he moved on and never showed up again 
until we sent a delegation to find him. 
But there—I’m getting ahead of my story. 

“Precisely at the minute, the door 
opened and we were ushered into the 
hall, where a couple of men gave us 
checks for our wheels and helped us run 
them into an enclosure at the rear. Then 
we climbed the stairs to the big club- 
room and took our seats as closely as 
possible to the platform—on which my 
friend of the previous night was stationed. 
There. were forty-nine of us by actual 
count. 


. ets gratis with five dollar bills. 


“*Gentlemen,’ said the fellow who was 
responsible for this gathering’ of repre- 
sentative wheelmen, ‘I greet you to-night 
with unconcealed pleasure; for I believe 
that your presence here gives promise of 
substantial gain to myself. I am not in 
this business altogether for my health, 
nor for the purpose of filling your pock- 
The 
growth of, my own bank account is-the 
thing that interests me most, and I don’t 
mind telling you in all frankness, that 
you will have to earn every cent you get 
from me and a good many others besides.’ 

“«That’s only fair,’ shouted a fellow at 
my side. 

“*Do you think so?’ continued our 
orator. ‘Well, all I've got to say is that, 
fair or foul, it is straight goods and don’t 
you forget it. Now, how many of you 
fellows can ride wheels? Stand up. all 
who can. Every one of you,eh? Well, 
that’s better than I expected. How many, 
of you can make a mile in twenty min- 
utes ?—in ten ?—in five? Why, I didn’t 
expect to secure a corps of racers at the 
price I proposed paying; but so much 
the better if I have. Now, I'll just ex- 
plain my plans to you and then you can 
march up and sign the register and I'll 
pay you your first week’s salary in ad- 
vance. Referring to some notes prepared 
for the occasion, I find Hello! 
Where in thunder have those notes got 
to all at once? Can it be possible that 
I have left them in my overcoat? Well, 
I declare! Gentlemen, if you will excuse 
me a half moment until I can step to 
another room—’ 

“Of course we would excuse him; and 
so he bowed to us all around and slid 
through a rear door—and that was the 
last of him. The crowd waited patiently 
for five minutes and waited and swore 
five minutes longer; and then I tooka 
tumble to myself and made a break for 


- the front door but found it locked. And 


the rear door was locked, too; and it was 
a clear drop of eighteen feet from the 
windows! 
“* Holler for the police !’ said some one. 
“©Twon’'t do a bit of good,’ replied a 
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fellow in knickerbockers. They'll think 
the club is holding a smoker and they'll 
break their fool necks trying to get 
further away. You'll never get a cop up 
those stairs unless there's a regular squad 
of ’em together.’ 

“*Pick up the old desk and bu’st down 
the door,’ said I; and the measure carried 
without a dissenting vote—and it took 
the door, hinges and all, with it when it 
went. Then we piled down the stairs, 
four deep, and found that we had another 
job of lock-breaking on hand before we 
could get into the street. My first thought 
was about my wheel, but it had disap- 
peared, and so had forty-seven others— 
the only thing left in the shape of a bicy- 
cle being an old solid-tired ordinary that 
wouldn’t sell for fifteen cents at a junk 
shop. There were the tracks of a big 
wagon in the back yard; but they played 
out as soon as they struck the asphalt 
pavement and following them was en- 
tirely out of the question. 

“*No, sir; we never saw our man 
again, and up to the latest news received 
not a single wheel of the lot had been 
recovered. I suppose they are stored 
somewhere, waiting for the excitement 
to die away; or, it is barely possible that 
they may have been shipped to some 
distant city for disposal there. At all 
events, I am just fifty dollars out on the 
deal, and I have learned a lesson that 
will last me all my life. No more ‘hon- 
est toil’ for me, sir. There’s nothing 
in it.” 


_ 
> 





THE Burlington Route has just issued a very 
attractive brochure entitled ‘‘Through Yellow- 
stone Park on a Bicycle.’”’ On the supposition 
that every one would not wish to wheel the entire 
distance, it is advised that tickets be purchased 
to Mammoth Hot Springs where the Park tour 
really begins. Last year a number of wheeling 
parties made the trip through the Park in a little 
over three days; but it is infinitely preferable to 
give it at least a week’s time. There is so much 
to see; the fishing is so good; the side trips so 
attractive; the climate so delightful ; the atmos- 
phere so invigoratingly crisp; the experience in 
every way such a notable one, that you might 
spend a whole month in the Park and not regret 
it. This little book can be had by addressing 
P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 
or Mr. J. Francis at Omaha. 





Continued on page 66. 


COne | of the Chief Pleasures 


of bicycling is the enjoyment of food it gives 
one. Always take a can of 


VAN CAMP’S Boston Baked 
PORK AND BEANS 


—prepared with tomato sauce— 

in your pocket. The sauce makes 
them so digestible and thcyare /- 
a wholesome, nutritiousluncheon /-; 
ready to eat hot orcold. A dish/ ~g 
without a rival for all outdoor! ~ 
exercise such as hunting, rowinr, Ra@ 
golfing, fishing, where one gets a 
good appetite also for general 
table use. Sold by all grocers, 
Send six cents for a sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Fowler Cucle Mfg Co. 
Chicago. 


een Boston. 
Tuy Washington® fe 
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ade-Mark 


is i on the heel 
of every 


“Ball-Bearing’” 
Bicycle Shoe 


“sees Itisa guarantee that you are buying the best Bicycle Shoe $ 
“se9 on the market. Pratt Fasteners Secure Laces. Men’s— $ 
“sse8 Ladies’—Boy’s—Girl’s. Price—Black, $3.00; Tan, $3.50; 

“S808 Ladies’ Knee Boot, $4.50 to $8.00. $ 


There are inferior imitations—refuse them. Demand 3 
<< ® Ball-Bearing Shoes, and look for above Trade-Mark on 
Boost heel. Sold by leading dealers. Booklet Free by mail. 

00008 


C.H. FARGO & CO. (Makers), CHICAGO. 





The P.& A. ae Bicycle Light 


Sold by all 
Reliable 


Rc” ees THE ACME OF PERFBCTION 


HAS REACHED 


in the 


Field of Bieycle Lamps. 


Holds Light in HIGHEST 
4 | WIND and on ROUGHEST 
Wick Lock pre- “4 @3 = ROADS. $ 3 $ $ 
vents wick 4 
jarring down. 5 Manufactured by 


THE PLume & AtTwoop Mr’a Co., 
29 Murray St, NEW YORK. 199 lbAKE ST., CHICAGO. 


In writirg to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 
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This little photo 
will help materi- 
ally in the better 
acquainting of 
Sports AFIELD’S 
readers with a 
thoroughly nice 
‘fellow who has at- 
tained to a deserv- 
edly high reputa- 
tion in American 
business life— 

G. H. E. Hawkins, advertising manager for the 
famoug Stearns bicycles. The victim of this hasty 
sketch'is a Canadian by birth and an American 
by adoption. His many friends will be grieved 
‘to hear that he is yet a bachelor; but as he is only 
24 years of age, this is not such a very dangerous 
condition, after all. Mr. Hawkins began life in a 
Michigan law office ; but after three years of study 
shook Blackstone, Chitty et al. for the bicycle 
business—starting in with the Overman Wheel 
Company at Chicopee Falls, Mass., where he re- 
mained for four years in their advertising depart- 
ment, finally succeeding G. H. Powell in charge 
of same. In January of ’95 he received a tempting 
offer from E. C. Stearns & Company and left the 
Victor factory fur pastures new by accepting his 
present position of advertising manager. On arri- 
val at his new post he seized the managerial baton 
with no uncertain grasp and has ever since kept 
the advertising orchestra. busy—having with him 
as assistant the versatile Frank J. Marion, formerly 
of the Syracuse Standard. Hawkins’ hobby in 
advertising is striking effectiveness, as is so well 
exemplified in the various Stearns displays with 
their eye-catching borders. He does not lean to 
over-statements or exaggeration and he possesses 
a keen admiration fur good work as frequently 
set forth by competitors in his own special field. 
A close reader, he is a competent critic as to what 
does and does not constitute good journalism and 
is alert to everything tending to promote the best 
interests of the grens hte areas. 
cee © 4 
Ir is pleasant to note that M. B. Brownlee of 
Auaconda, Montana (who is the president of the 
Montana State Sportsmen’s Association), has been 
further honored by being elected president of the 
Sportsman’s Association of the North-west at the 
annual meeting and tournament recently held in 
Spokane. This association comprises the States of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana, and 
British Columbia. D. D. Twohy of Anaconda 
(winner of the Blue Rock Champiovship of Mon- 
tana for this year) was chosen as secretary of the 
league. Anaconda was also selected as the city 
in which to hold the 1897 tournament. 





NOTICE. 


NorMAN N. Spear of Chicago..is' making a 
tour of the West on behalf of Sports AFIELD. 
He will go to the Pacific ‘Coast. by easy stages, 
riding his SterfBg wheel,throryh-lowa, Nebraska, 
Colorado and so on ; aes pleasure “for us to 
commend him to friends nd well: wishers of the 
magazine as an intrepid, reliable gentleman. The 
first paper of an interesting series from.his pen 
will appear in our August issue. 


The 
H. Channon 
7 3K Co. 


Manufacturers of 








of every description. 
Please send for Catalogue. 
24 and 26 Market Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





.Free.. 


with orders for one 
“ dozen Trout Flies or 
more we mail FREE 
Instructions. How to . 
learn to cast a Fly quickly. Together with our new 
80-page illustrated Tackle Catalogue. 


Special Grade Trout Flies, 


42 Patterns. 
Per dozen 25 cents. 





60 Patterns. 
Per dozen 50 cents. 


Superior Grade Trout Flies, 
Ex. Fine Grade Trout Flies, 





65 Patterns. 
Per dozen 75 cents. 





Sent by mail, post paid. 


80 page Tackle Catalogue mailed for 
four cents in stamps. 


Ghe WILKINSON COMPANY, 


83 Randolph Street, - CHICAGO. 
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THE SMITH & WESSON TARGET PISTOL 


ACCURATE AND 
WITHOUT EQUAL {jammm 
FOR TARGET PRACTICE... 


— Toh 


i: Sith & Wesson Hammerless Safety 


The finest small arm ever manufactured. Accidental discharge absolutely 
impossible. Purposely directed pressure simultaneously exerted on stock and 
trigger necessary to discharge it. The only absolutely SAFE ARM for pocket or home protectin. 
Send fur handsomely illustrated catalogue. 














Smith & Wesson, 3 Stockbridge St, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


THE BOSTEDO faxpre BAR 


a 





Pull the Trigger—and There You Are! 


Can be instantly adjusted to any position WITHOUT DISMOUNTING or 
removing the hands from the grips. The spherical cork grips are equally 
e . 


convenient in all positions. ° ° ° & 


Aajust pe s PRICE $5.00. 


the Bar ee a —— El — —< = ae 
Vithut “_ ¥ = CY ae 
Dismounting. eet F/I = If you want it 


/ \ 


WE WILL SEND YOU THE BAR, express prepaid, upon receipt of the price, 
or C. O. D. if cash does not accompany order. A TWO DAYS’ TRIAL ought to 
convince you of its merits, and if then you are not satisfied, return the Bar to us 
and WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


THE BOSTEDO COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 156 Lake St, titeRcency. “the National Bank orminos” NEW YORK, 166 Fifth Ave. 











When Fishing best, or wanting most your sleep, the mosquito bites 


his ‘“‘ bitiest” bite. What a solace to know of Lollaca- 
pop. A Positive Preventive. Woods “New Departure” 
Tackle Catalogue, a valuable reference book, tells all 
——THE_GReaTest xvown, | about it and other articles associated with the fisherman, 


AIOE FOR 


SLACK FuES aw -caare/ «S(O tourist and camping. Yours for your name and-address, 
IN THE WORLD. 


REUBEN WOOD'S SONS’ CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 














SPORTS AFIELD. 


WILSON ) COMPLETE COOKING 
-+sAND SERVING OUTFIT 
consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown in cut. Everything 
necessary to cook in all 
styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
> mented seams, no solder. 
= pat.marcu to.96. When packed may be lock- 
ed, No experiment. Wealso m’f'r high grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 
Boxes and Minnow Pails. 


send for circular. Mention this paper. Fe GOTEZ Wilson & 00, °° Shicaco. - 
To Sportsmen. I am thoroughly 


__* acquainted with the 


Best. Game Ranges of Colorado and Utah—a region 


embracing much of the Finest Scenery in the World. 

Elk, Deer, Antelope, Mountain Sheep, Bear, Mountain Lion, Grouse 
and the Finest of Trout Fishing. Trained hunting horses and camp 
outfits furnished. Trained dogs for big game. Parties wishing a 
Vacation in the mountains for Pleasure, Fishing or Rifle Sport, are 
cordially invited to write me. Excellent references furnished. 


W. F. HILL. Meeker. Rio Blanco County, Colorado. 








144x10%x8. Wt. 20 tbs. 
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ing the most perfeet double barret A 
; os THE BAKER The Sportsmen’s Review 
is the 


GIANT 


or ace Sportsmen's Papers 


Schiller Bldg., CHICAGO. 





IS SAFE. 


shot gun possible for the money ask- 
ed, Our Gun Quarterly (fsee) tells you 
all about them. 

BAKER GUN & FORGING CO. 
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“ PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 


Best and Neatest Oil Canin the world. Does not leak. g 
Regulates supply of oil exactly. Highest { Cy hy Finest Made 

ward, World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. f Me, wide Spiral Gears 

raha sc pa } P(e Pea Eleven Sizes 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 


WM. H. TALBOT 
NEVADA, Mo. 
Price, 25c each. Handsomely Nickeled. 


" STAR ¥ OILER Second to none but the “Perfect.” Pac Gl if G oT e ld © © © 
a re neo caa 


lent oiler and em- A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED 50 CE. TS 
bodies many im- TO THE INTERESTS OF A YEAR 
provements. . CYCLISTS . 
si P —— Gives all the news of the Great West. Largest circulation 
% Size. $ on the Pacific Slope. 


Send for it. Too busy to send samples and price too low. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 172 9th Ave, N.Y.] 00 SY AVERT To encesiee, Calitornia 
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Tig dweet 1 de declare 
“New Departured;” Thats the na 
And deys ringing everywhere. 
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Send for Catalogue ed 
TheNew DEPARTURE BELL 


Bristot-Conn: 
GAMELAND. For new places 





Y man’s illustrated magazine of 
the rod and gun, GAMELAND. Itis 
brimful of good things about camp life, 

x) ff woodcraft, landscape and animal life. 
‘VY Its contributors are famous writers, and 

( its pictures are photographic reproduc- 
Yearly, to any address, $1.00. 

GAMELAND, 108 Fulton Street, New York City. 


437-0r remit $2.00 to eperts Afield Pub. Co., Pontiac 
Bldg, Chicago, and we will send you both Sports Afield 
and GAMELAND for an entire year. 


ST, JOE AND BENTON HARBOR 


CROUTE.© 





Graham & Morton Transportation Go, 
operating the superb side-wheel steamers 


CITY OF CHICAGO and CITY OF MILWAUKEE 


and the newly rebuilt propeller 


CITY OF LOUISVILLE. 
Between Chicago, St.Joseph & Benton Harbor, Mich. 


leavin 
$1 DAILY EXCURSIONS Waves 
every morning at 9:30; arrive resorts ‘Leave re- 
sorts at 4:30 p. m.; arrive Chi on pan Lo at 8:30 p m. 
daily. Regular steamer also leaves at 11:30 p. m. daily 
and at 2p. m., Saturdays only. By this route the tourist 
reaches direct the heart of the Michigan Fruit Belt and 
also the most charming summer resort region adjacent 
to Chicago. CHICAGO OFFICE: 
48 River ‘Ste, Foot Wabash Ave. 


J. H. GRAHAM, Pres., 


dock foot of 
Ave., Chicago, 
230. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 








“Scenic Cine of the World.” 


PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and \ 
from the Pacific Coast. & 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 
Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen and 
Grand Junction. 

THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO : 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points 


Reaching all ee prieaee towns and mining 
camps in Color: Utah and New- Mexico. 


The Tourist’s Favorite Line 
TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All trains equipped with the Pullman 
Palace and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 








ae elegant! y illustrated descriptive books free of cost, 


Sigs Jeffery, A. S, Hughes, S. K. Hooper, 
Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen’ Pass. & Tkt. ee 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


FOR GOOD 


Shooting ‘%% 


a BEST 
° ° GAME 
Fishing .. 





COUNTRY.’ 
in the Mississippi bi gs Mg tay is wane 


the line of the 
MISSOURI, 


fnows : 
ARKANSAS 


OUNTAIN 
LOUISIANA. 


wR OUTE 
SMALL GAME : = very abundant and has 


been shot at very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double dail 

through var service, the famous hunting and 
fishing grounds on the Gulf, 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 

Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 

Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 

Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 

boi | Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipmen 
WRITE For copy of Ideal Hanting and 
———_-— Fishing Pamphlet (descriptive anc 
illustrated) of best locations and other informa 
tion, to Company’s Agents, or 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


Our worthy president has the lightest duck boat in the 
world. It is made of aluminum; is fourteen feet long 
aud weighs exactly thirty pounds. This boat was a gift 
to Mr. Cleveland from W. H. Mullins, of Salem, Ohio, 
who is the first boat manufacturer to use aluminum for 
this purpose. A boat that will carry two persons and 
which can be lifted with one hand is a useful contrivance, 
particularly in such waters as our North-western lakes, 
where frequent portages are necessary. The softest stroke 
of the paddle sets the Mullins boat in motion and its 
draught is so small that it can run among the thick reeds 
where the ducks love to hide in the daytime. 

* 


Appended is a cut of the new Patent Receiver Sight 
made by William Lyman of Middlefield, Conn. This 
sight is intended for rifles having a long firing bolt and 


repeaters which have 

much recoil. It is 

made of a flat piece 

of spring-steel extending along 

the left side of the receiver, to- 

wards the grip. The rear part 

of this plate extends up over the 

top. On the top of this extension is the sight uti 
The forward elongated hole in the side of the receiver is 
for the pivot screw. At the rear of the sight is a long 
slot. A screw is passed through a thumb lever and a 
spring pointer and through the slot, screwing into the 
second or rear hole drilled in the receiver. To elevate 
the sight, turn the thumb lever up, then lock it by turn- 
ing the lever down. It is not necessary to lock it, how- 
ever, as the indicator spring holds it in position. The 


little cut shows Lyman’s Ivory Beag Front Sight which 
is required to go with the receiver sight to give the 
right elevation. 


* 
* * 


Those Knights and Ladies of the Wheel who know its 
many good points are enthusiastic over the new Adjust- 
able Handle Bar that is being put upon the market by 
the Bostedo Company of Chicago— makers of the Bostedo 
bicycle. This bar can be instantly adjusted to any desired 
position without the necessity of the rider dismounting 
from the wheel. It is not even necessary to remove the 
hands from the grips as the bar is easily raised or lowered 


AFIELD. 


by merely pulling a trigger with the thumb. One of its 
commendable features is that it can be locked in seven 
different positions—the special grips being equally com- 
fortable in all positions. The invention enables a rider 
to instantly drop his bars low for sprinting or fora run 
against the wind. By the same method the bar may be 
changed to a medium drop or to an upright position. A 
cut of this bar is shown on one of our advertising pages 
and wheelmen will do well to look into it further. 
> 


The Brilliant Banner. 


In thinking of American manufacturers of 
sheet-brass, wire and lamp goods the Plume & 
Atwood Manufacturing Company occur immedi- 
ately to mind. Their Western Branch occupies 
the entire building at 199 Lake street, Chicago ; 
while their Eastern headquarters in Murray street, 
New York City, is a well-known Gotham land- 
mark. Especially does this house lead in every- 
thing that relates to the lamp trade. All this as 
an orchestral prelude before rolling up the curtain 
on their Banner bicycle lamp. An excellently 
constructed bit of work, this, and qualified to 
stand no end of hard bumping on the road. Its 
burner can be reversed, so that the Banner can 
illuminate your pathway from whichever side of 
your wheel you wish. Then, too, there is the 
wick lock, which securely holds the wick, jar your 
wheel ever so fiercely. While at the Western 
branch last week, Manager Snow showed us a per- 
sonal letter to himself from a well-known Chicago 
cycling contingent in attendance at the big Peoria 
meet. To wit and namely (as the lawyers say): 


Dear Mr. Snow: The Crescent Bugle Corps—sixteen 
strong—arrived here Wednesday evening just in time to 
have supper and take tha, place assigned us at the head 
of the big L. A. W. illuminated parade. Our Banner 
lamps were of great service to us. After using them 
nearly two hours without stopping to light up (as others 
did with some so-called high-grade lamps) we started to 
clean ours:but found it not the least particle necessary. 
Last night we started fora ridein the country; but found 
the roads so sandy that we had to ride the railroad 
trusses—which are not at all like asphalt pavement. 
But not one of our lamps jarred out. We have tried 
several lamps, but none of them has given the satisfac- 
tion the Banner has, The L. A. W. race meet ends here 
this afternoon. The weather has been fine and every- 
thing has passed off nicely. Yours truly, 

W. L. WERDEN, 
Captain Crescent Bugle Corps. 
—~—_- 
A Liberal Offer. 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of 

Catarrah that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CU., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the 
last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorable in all 
business transactions, and financially able to carry out 
any obligation made by his firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KInNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 


Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all druggists, Testimonials 
free. 


Hall’s family Pills are the best. 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports A field.” 
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SCOTTS MONTE CARLO, 


LATEST AUTOMATIC EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 


Also WESTLEY RICHARDS, GREENER, PURDY, LANG, COLT, L. C. SMITH, and others. 


these with ordinary style stock, or with special stock as shown by cut. 


OTHER 





GUNS 
TAKEN 
IN 
TRADE. 


Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. 


SCOTT HAMMERLESS cts FROM si 0 UP. " 


BES" At the Monte Carlo 1895 Meeting for the International Pigeon 
Shooting the SCOTT GUN took no less than ELEVEN of the 
principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. 


43-Also send 10 cents 
in stamps for our New, Finely Illustrated Catalogue of Fishing Rods and Tackle. 


We Make a Specialty of Fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS. 


Soft and a 2 as kid; impervious to cold or wet; best thing made for driving or riding as well as hunting. 











Price for best quality, fine tan color, $18.00. Other grades, $12.00, $10.00 and less. 


Wm.Read &Sons © srosismens 


OUTFITTERS. 
Established in 1826. 107 Washington St... BOSTON, MASS 








“COLORADO'S GOLD” 


Sent upon receipt of Six cents 
in Stamps to cover cost 
of mailing. 


The ee publications 

“MANITOU.” 

“SOUTH PARK and the AL- 
PINE PASS.” 

“BOREAS, BRECKENRIDGE 
and the BLUE.” 


“THE CANYONS OF THE 
ROCKIES.” 


* COLORADO RESORTS.” 
Issued by Passenger Department of the 


GULF ROAD «i: SOUTH PARK LINE 


Me BB. L. WINCHELL, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent, 


DENVER, COLO. 











In writing to advertisers kindly;mention “Sports Afield.’/ 


EACH; 
oak eo 


For illustrated Pamph- 
lets and full information 
apply to your nearest 
Ticket Agent or address 
W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! 
Pass’r and Ticket Agent 


Cuicaco & NorTH-WesTERN R’y, 
GHIGAGO, ILL. 





We have 
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U. M. C. BLANKS 


Give the Loudest Report. 





Are Sure Fire and Bevel Crimp. 





TPADE MAR™. 
eee. eee 
Ask your dealer to supply you with 
U. M. C. brand of ammunition. 


SPAS Si & SSS Oe CCl 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


New York Office, ‘ BRI DGEPORT, CONN San Francisco Office, 


315 Broadway. = < 517-519 Market St. 


De D OED 
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— Camping== Yachting 
«REQUISITES Vs 


Having been in the business for Fifty-six Years, 
2 2 we know how to make TENTS properly; and the 
fact that we are large contractors to the War Depart- 
ment proves that our prices are low. We are now quoting the LOWEST PRICES ever heard of, 
owing to the low price of cotton canvas. 
We also make a specialty of YACHT SAILS and are prepared to outfit Yachts and Boats complete 
with Sails, Rigging, Blocks, Oars and Marine Hardware of the most modern design. 
We solicit your orders, large or small, and will quote prices upon application. Send 8 cents in 
stamps for our illustrated Tent and Marine Catalogues—two handsomely illustrated books. 


- ESTABLISHED 1840 .. 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 


202 to 208 South Water St., . . CHICAGO, II.L 




















Test 
of 19 
Years 


Columbias have been tested in 
the crucible of experience, with 
the fire of public cpinion. and 
have not been found wanting— 
$100 worth of secured bicycle 
quality. Same price to everybody 


Catalogue of Truth free at Columbia agencies 
ry atl for twee 2-ceutl slamy 


Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 























GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG.CO: 
§ | CHICAGO. BOSTON WASHINGTON .NEW-YORK. 
BROOKLYN, DETROIT. COVENTRY. ENGLAND. 
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STEDLING CYCLE: WODKS. 


CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK DENVER — SAN FRANCIS 








The * American * Beauties 
FOR 1896. 
Provoke love at first sight and hold it 
captive. Bicycling should be pure hap- 
piness. It’s sure to be if you ride a 
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WINDSOR 


SDA AADAAbb bap ppp ppp php bbl 
$85 and $100. 


For CATALOGUE, address 


NEG & WALPOLE MEG 60. 


KENOSITA, WIS. 
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BRANCH HOUSES 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, PORTLAND, Ore. 


Address all correspondence to Kenosha, Wis. 














